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NATO: Retrospect and Prospects 


LESTER PEARSON* 


North Atlantic Treaty. The occasion was a solemn one as 

befitted its importance. The participants considered, rightly, 
that a milestone had been reached in the search for security by 
collective action and through the acceptance of collective obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. It was the culmination of many 
months of preparation. In that work Canada had played a 
significant part; particularly by emphasizing the importance of 
putting something in the treaty which would underline the non- 
military character and functions of what some others considered 
to be merely a military alliance. Hence Article II. 

It was the head of the Canadian government, also, who had 
first stated that the need for some regional security association 
had arisen because of the failure of the UN to provide that 
collective security to its members which the charter had 
envisaged but the cold war had frustrated. Obviously NATO 
was only a second best. Yet the aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia had made it clear that some such second best was 
essential. Mr. St.-Laurent, speaking at the UN Assembly in 
1947 as Canadian representative first gave expression to this 
necessity for something like NATO when he said: 

Nations, in their search for peace and co-operation, will not 
and cannot accept indefinitely a council which was set up to ensure 
their security, and which, so many feel, has become frozen in 
futility and divided by dissension. If forced, they may seek greater 


safety in an association of democratic and peace-loving states will- 
ing to accept more specific international obligations in return for 


|: was ten years ago that we met in Washington to sign the 


*Leader of the Opposition, House of Commons, Canada; former 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 1948-57; Canadian representa- 
tive at the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, 1949; President of 
Seventh Session, General Assembly, United Nations, 1952. 
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a greater measure of national security. Such associations, if con- 
sistent with the principles and purposes of the charter, can be 
formed within the United Nations. It is to be hoped that such a 
development will not be necessary. If it is unnecessary, it will be 
undesirable. If, however, it is made necessary, it will have to take 


place. 


So we signed the NATO pact on that pleasant spring day in 
Washington while the band of the U.S. Marines played soft 
music, including two selections from Porgy and Bess: “I got 
plenty of Nothing” and “It ain’t necessarily so.” 

Was this to be a shrewd political prediction or merely a 
fortuitous musical choice? 

There has been ten years experience now in which to find an 
answer. Ten years, however, is not long enough for certainty 
though sufficient for analysis and speculation. 

On the side of collective defence NATO has real achieve- 
ments to its credit, though these achievements may now begin 
to look less impressive, as they are viewed in the light of new 
developments and requirements in defence and strategy. 

The importance of the NATO defence effort that has been 
made to deter communist aggression against western Europe 
is great; but perhaps as great politically as militarily. What 
NATO means, in this sense, is unity and collective action in 
resistance to attack. It is a notice to an aggressor that he 
cannot conquer his victims one by one; that if he attacks one, 
he attacks all. This collective obligation requires united action 
and central planning and control for such action. 

NATO has developed this in western Europe through its 
defence organization. There have, however, been signs recently 
of weakening here. Nationalist influences and pressures have 
begun to effect international action. The results could be 
serious — even fatal — for the coalition. 

Furthermore, during these ten years, there have been 
significant changes in the NATO defence picture; in defence 
problems and strategy. 

As strategic conditions changed and as economic considera- 
tions increasingly made themselves felt, NATO abandoned com- 
pletely the idea of raising and equipping enough divisions and 
air squadrons to meet and defeat an all-out attack from the 
east. The target for defence forces, which has continually been 
lowered, has now been reduced to 30 divisions, including United 
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States and Canadian contributions. Even this target has not 
been met. 

The NATO defence effort and objective in western Europe 
is now symbolized by a shield designed to hold, not to defeat, 
an attack, until the sword, which is mainly the United States 
strategic air force, could be brought into play. 

This NATO shield is now to make up in quality what it 
lacks in size. This is to be done through the provision by the 
United States to NATO European forces of missiles and tactical 
nuclear weapons which, it is hoped, would be effective both to 
deter an attack or, if it occurred, to hold it long enough for 
retaliation by the United States and, in part, by the United 
Kingdom strategic air forces. 

The main body of these retaliatory forces are, however, 
under control, not of NATO, but of the United States. There 
is a danger to the concept of collective defence in this situation. 
If the European members feel that their real protection is the 
assurance of massive retaliation by the United States, they may 
be discouraged in any attempt to build up adequate forces on 
the continent for their own defence against attack on the ground. 

When President Eisenhower stated on March 12th: “We 
are certainly not going to fight a ground war in Europe,” he 
must have strengthened this feeling. Indeed, as long as the 
defence and deterrent forces of NATO lie primarily in United 
States power of retaliation through the air and as long as that 
power is not under NATO control in any way, this is bound to 
lessen the reliance which the European members place on NATO 
forces for their own protection. 

On the other hand, if the United States feels that any 
European conflict will bring into action American retaliatory 
air forces increasingly based on North America, reluctance to 
become automatically involved in this way may grow. 

The disturbing fact remains that the use of the strategic 
sword, with its nuclear point, against any attack may serve to 
convert what might be a local and limited action into a world 
war of universal destruction. 

For this, and for other reasons, NATO must become a more 
broadly based collective defence system than at present with a 
greater realization of intercontinental interdependence. This 
realization must be expressed in policy and action. The North 
American and the European sectors of NATO must be brought 
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under the same organization and control and all members must 
be on the same basis of equality insofar as the availability and 
use of every kind of defence equipment is concerned. 

North America is not now formally a NATO sector or a 
NATO command, as western Europe is. It should be. A Can- 
adian squadron or a Canadian regiment transferred from the 
Rhine to the Arctic should be regarded in the same way as a 
Canadian squadron or a Canadian regiment moved from France 
to Germany. Similarly NORAD and the United States strategic 
air force should be brought into much closer association with 
NATO than is at present the case. 

I turn now to the non-military side of NATO. 

It is depressing but it is true that fear is a stronger cement 
for our coalition than other and more constructive influences. 
It was largely fear that produced NATO in the first place. It 
was fear that caused NATO, in its first years, to devote most of 
its energy and resources and thinking to defence. It was military 
considerations based on this fear that brought Greece and 
Turkey into the coalition and thereby brought NATO into the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

As a’ result of this fear, and the defence conclusions that 
were drawn from it, much has been accomplished in the field of 
collective defence. But if fear goes — and we don’t want to be 
frightened forever — will NATO break up? 

From the beginning it was recognized that fear alone was 
an insubstantial foundation for the Atlantic alliance: that there 
had to be something else which would convert a coalition based 
on a common danger into a community based on common 
interests, values and hopes. 

So we put Article II into the Pact. We talked about building 
up the Atlantic Community. We emphasized — at least in words 
—that defence was not enough. We set up committees and 
sub-committees on non-military co-operation. Their reports 
were carefully drafted and their recommendations for the 
furtherance of NATO unity were excellent. The blueprints for 
the construction of the Atlantic Community are in existence. 
They are also in various pigeon-holes in various foreign offices 
where they will soon be available for students doing Ph.D. 
theses. 

I do not want to exaggerate or overstate, but surely it is 
time that these blueprints were taken out and put to work; 
otherwise NATO may decline and even disappear. 
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We cannot stand still in NATO. We must move forward or 
we will slide backwards. Moving forward means bringing the 
NATO members — or those of them who are willing — closer 
together politically and economically. Nothing less makes any 
sense in the little world of 1959. On this point the Report of 
the NATO Committee of Three on Non-Military Co-Operation, 
1956, had the following: 


The fundamental fact is that the nation state, by itself and 
relying exclusively on national policy and national power, is inade- 
quate for progress or even for survival in the nuclear age. As 
the founders of the North Atlantic Treaty foresaw, the growing 
interdependence of states, politically and economically as well as 
militarily, calls for an ever-increasing measure of international 
cohesion and co-operation. Some states may be able to enjoy a 
degree of political and economic independence when things are 
going well. No state, however, powerful, can guarantee its security 
and its welfare by national action alone. 


In the political field, there must be complete co-ordination 
of foreign policy. This can be done most effectively by using 
the NATO council as a political and not merely a diplomatic 
agency; by giving it far more authority than it has had in 
working out agreed and collective policy on a ministerial level. 

I admit that progress has been made in consultation; and in 
the co-ordination of foreign policies. The Permanent Council 
is now an active agency in this field —and could become far 
more important in the formulation of agreed policy if its govern- 
ments so wished. I admit that the “habit of collective discus- 
sion” is growing. I know that there is much useful argument 
and exchanging of views behind scenes. I know that Rome was 
not made, nor will the Atlantic Community be made, in a day. 
I would like to take comfort also out of the inevitability of 
gradualness. 

I know also, however, that events move more rapidly today 
than fifty years ago. Time will not wait for international 
dawdlers. A closer coming-together is required, and quickly; 
both politically and economically if the great experiment in 
Atlantic co-operation, begun ten years ago with such high hopes 
is to succeed. 

There must, therefore, be a greater effort made in the future 
than has been the case to consult over every international pro- 
blem that affects the NATO countries; to consult as a pre- 
liminary to the formulation of policy, not as a duty to tell the 
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others what you have decided. Of that kind of real consultation 
as opposed to informing, there is not yet enough. 

Along with a maximum of agreement on foreign policy, 
without which there cannot in the long run be agreement on 
defence policy, we must bring about economic co-operation and 
avoid economic conflict. 

In this field, I admit, that NATO is both too large and not 
large enough for the development of special trade and economic 
arrangements among its members. But NATO can reduce 
economic conflicts between those members; also—and more 
important —the NATO countries can give the lead to freer 
trade arrangements on a broader than NATO basis. 

I have in mind the development of a European free trade 
area. This is an encouraging and significant step in building 
the structure of a united western Europe. Its failure would be 
harmful and might be fatal for that ultimate unity. But its 
success would be incomplete, indeed might be divisive, unless it 
could be followed by the development of an Atlantic “freer trade” 
area. 

The Atlantic nations are now facing a supreme test of their 
capacity to unite. If they fail in this, they may find it difficult 
to prosper and even survive as free nations. This test is the 
inescapable result of the tragic experiences of the recent past. 
Success in meeting it is made the more essential by the awful 
necessities of a thermonuclear future. Can we combine our 
national strengths, merge our national policies, and submerge our 
national prejudices to meet this test? If we cannot — or do not 
— then far more than NATO may be lost in the next ten years. 








NATO: A French View 


COUVE DE MURVILLE* 


the framework within which the free world expresses its 

determination to anticipate and, if necessary, to face a 
possible aggression. In the course of this period NATO has 
largely met the problems which led to the signing of the Treaty; 
it has, on the military as well as on the political level, allowed 
the development of a co-operative system between the member- 
countries; it has demonstrated its vitality as a regional organ- 
ization for collective security, based on the defence and promo- 
tion of the values of a common civilization. Procedures of 
consultation which express the realization by the participants 
of their close solidarity have now, in a way, become a matter of 
habit and this is a very positive element on the balance-sheet of 


these ten years. 

At the same time, profound changes have arisen in the 
conditions which prevailed at the launching of the alliance. The 
problem was to anticipate danger in a determined geographic 
zone and this goal has been realized. The threat, however, has 
extended beyond this zone and has been diversified in its forms 
and in its means of action. Its global character is now evident. 
Likewise, problems of military strategy which concern the entire 
free world are being and will continue to be posed on a world 
scale and dissociation of the sectors no longer corresponds 
either to the nature or to the distribution of forces. Since 1949 
the West has gradually lost the monopoly of atomic arms and 
the means of transporting them, which it held then. The risks 


[tee Atlantic alliance remains, ten years after its creation, 


*Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of France; financial expert and 
career diplomat who has served as French Ambassador to Cairo, 
Washington and Bonn; formerly Director General of Political Affairs 


at the French Foreign Ministry, 1945-50. 
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of extending local conflicts, whatever may be the location of the 
outbreak in the world, have increased therefore in ratio to such 
means. 

Such are the elements which led the French government to 
consult a few months ago the American and British govern- 
ments with a view to considering the problem of future co- 
operation, in the light of the above-mentioned conditions, 
between the member-countries of the alliance who assume the 
major responsibilities. The problem, thus stated, goes beyond 
the geographic framework outlined by the Treaty. In the 
interest of the whole alliance, France has considered it neces- 
sary to raise this problem through her concern for making more 
efficient the co-ordination of policies and the means upon which 
the security of each of the members depends. She is equally 
convinced that the countries which participate in a system of 
collective security have the determination to defend themselves 
in case of aggression to the extent that they are conscious of 
their own security and that the safeguarding of their essential 
national interests is assured by the application of the engage- 
ments which they had underwritten. 

These various preoccupations are inspired by the desire to 
face and to treat genuine problems with a realistic view of their 
dimension and their difficulties. In short, it is a question of 
finding the adjustments which must be made between the appli- 
cation of the principle of solidarity, affirmed by the historic act 
of April 4, 1949, and the conclusions which are imposed by the 
functioning of the alliance as well as by the evolution of events 
during the last ten years. 





Triangle Into Treaty: 


Canada and the Origins of NATO 


ROBERT A. SPENCER* 


powers met in Washington to sign the North Atlantic 

Treaty, can still be ranked as the most significant date in 
the development of Canada’s postwar foreign policy. For 
through that brief ceremony Canada was for the first time in 
her peacetime history committed to a precise and formal military 
alliance. It is, of course, true that the treaty linked Canada 
with her traditional associates; that, as the Hconomist pointed 
out at the time, a treaty of which the United Kingdom and the 
United States constituted the core satisfied the basic condition 
of Canada’s foreign policy.1 Yet this preservation of continuity 
could hardly minimize the importance of the step which was to 
provide the main clue to the orientation of Canadian foreign 
and defence policies for the next decade. 

If the precise and binding nature of the commitments under 
the North Atlantic Treaty constitute a landmark in the history 
of Canada’s foreign policy, the same can be said of the manner 
in which the treaty itself was evolved. It is not easy to determine 
the exact origins of the North Atlantic Treaty. The full story 
must obviously await the opening of national foreign office 
archives. Yet the available evidence, limited though it is, is 
sufficient to permit at least a tentative statement. And this 
evidence suggests that the evolution of the North Atlantic Treaty 


T years later, April 4, 1949, the day on which twelve 





*Assistant Professor of History, University of Toronto; author of 
recently published Canada in World Affairs: from UN to NATO, 1946- 
1949 (Toronto: Oxford, under auspices of CIIA. 1959); member of 
CIIA and previous contributor to this journal. 

1 Economist, March 26, 1949, p. 545. 
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provides one of those instances, rare for a Middle Power, in 
which Canada was able to take a significant initiative in the 
development of high policy. 

To understand the origins of the treaty, as well as its nature 
and significance, it is necessary to recall] the situation which 
existed in the months preceding April 4, 1949. The treaty was, 
as Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger put it a few months later, both 
“a confession and a response.” It was “a confession of the 
constitutional inability of the United Nations to achieve its 
avowed main purpose of maintaining world order . . .[and] a 
response to the insidious attempts of the Soviet Union to gain 
the fruits of another major war by all measures short of open 
war with the western Powers.”2 While the development of the 
treaty was accompanied by repeated protestations that it meant 
no deviation from the principles of the United Nations, it in- 
volved, as Mr. Pearson admitted soon after to a New York 
audience, the recognition of the fact that the United Nations 
had proved unequal to the task of providing economic well-being 
and national security.* This conclusion was hardly disputable in 
view of the rapid deterioration of East-West relations which 
had followed the end of the second world war. Though months 
of hard negotiations had resulted in agreement on the terms of 
treaties of peace with Germany’s former satellites, the Powers 
remained at loggerheads over such key questions as Trieste; the 
line of military demarcation in Korea had hardened into a semi- 
permanent boundary; steps towards a Japanese Treaty had 
bogged down on the issue of procedure; while with the failure 
of the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
March-April, 1947, the battle of Germany had opened in earnest, 
and since June, 1948, East and West had stood face to face in 
Berlin. In eastern Europe the policy of the “ungloved hand” 
had transformed the states on the Soviet Union’s western border 
into satellites, while Turkey and Greece seemed threatened by 
attack from without or subversion from within. In western 
Europe the communists had made a determined effort to wreck 
the bright hope of the Marshall Plan. To all this the United 
Nations had been able to offer no solution. The Security 
Council, “frozen in futility and divided by dissension,” as Mr. 
St. Laurent put it at the time, was paralysed by the use (or 


2 World Affairs, III (New Series), No. 3, July, 1949, p. 236. 
3 Department of External Affairs, Canada, Statements and Speeches, 
No. 49/15, April 7, 1949, p. 2. 
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abuse) of the veto; and the Second Assembly in the autumn of 
1947 had descended to the level of a platform for the conduct 
of a virulent form of propaganda warfare. 

In response to this challenge to their aspirations and indeed 
their very existence, the eight Powers bordering on the North 
Atlantic formulated the pact which was to bind them to joint 
resistance to further extension of Soviet power in that region. 
The treaty has been assigned many predecessors. The Canadian- 
American defence understanding of February, 1947, was the 
first formal commitment undertaken by future members of the 
alliance. From economic to military support was neither a short 
nor an illogical step, and the treaty could indeed be regarded 
as a sequel or corollary to the European Recovery Plan. It was 
in fact essentially the association of the Brussels Treaty Powers 
with the democracies of North America. If, as this suggests, 
the central aim of the treaty was combination before the com- 
munist threat, it was a response to a widely felt need. And the 
problem of determining its exact origins is made more difficult 
by the fact that the solution was undoubtedly maturing in many 
minds at about the same time. It has even been suggested, for 
example, that among the treaty’s earliest progenitors is Sir 
Winston Churchill, who in his address at Fulton, Missouri, in 
March, 1946, warned that only a fraternal association of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth could prevent the 
iron curtain from moving westward from the Stettin-Trieste 
line.# 

The western world was not yet prepared to accept so abrupt 
a termination of the journey into the promised land in company 
with the Soviet Union. But as hopes of reaching this brave 
new world faded, and as Soviet policies struck increasing terror 
into western hearts, such proposals gained renewed currency. 
A Canadian journalist, for example, disturbed by the clash at 
the Paris Peace Conference in the summer of 1946, advocated a 
defensive league of free states which could “present a preponder- 
ance of power’ and ensure a long period of peace.> There is 
some evidence that Canadian official opinion was moving along 
similar lines. The disclosure of the Soviet spy ring had adminis- 
tered a profound shock to complacent assumptions about both 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Nations. At the end of September, 
1945, Mr. Mackenzie King was reported to have said that “the 


4R. W. Van Alstyne, Current History, XVI, June, 1949, p. 323. 
5 Willson Woodside, Saturday Night, September 14, 1946, pp. 14-15. 
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United Nations Charter is as dead after three months as the 
League of Nations Covenant after fifteen years.” And as early 
as June, 1947, hints of official Canadian interest in a closer 
security grouping were made in public. These appear so early 
as to suggest that behind the rather repetitious declarations of 
support for the United Nations there lay an element of scepticism 
about the whole experiment. They suggest, too, that within the 
Department of External Affairs there had developed by mid- 
1947 a conviction as to the need to evolve some alternative 
arrangements, and that what followed constituted a deliberate 
pattern of testing possible solutions on Canadian public opinion. 
Among the earlier examples of this kite-flying? were sugges- 
tions for either a new, tighter organization within or superseding 
the United Nations, or for a smaller regional grouping. Both 
ideas could be reconciled with Mr. St. Laurent’s statement in 
the House of Commons on July 4, 1947, and with his more 
celebrated advocacy of “two, or more, apartments in the structure 
of peace” before the United Nations General Assembly on 
September 18.8 Both alternatives were to persist until the 
early summer of 1948. In the most considered statement at 
this time, however, significantly addressed to a critical audience 
at the Canadian Institute on Public Affair’s Couchiching Con- 
ference, Mr. Escott Reid, the Deputy Under-Secretary, advocated 
a regional organization which would have teeth, but no veto.9 
And ultimately it was the regional idea which was to prevail. 
Little attention was paid to these proposals at the time, 
however, though an English observer later commented that Mr. 
St. Laurent’s speech to the General Assembly expressed “the 
state of mind of Western Europe.’”2° The United States adminis- 
tration was preoccupied with securing Congressional approval 
for the Marshall Plan, and of attempting to circumvent the veto 
by means of the “Little Assembly.” It took the events of the 
winter of 1947-48 to revive interest in the proposal for a closer 
security grouping. In an important speech on January 22, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin led the way with his admission that the “new 
situation” facing western Europe had made inevitable “the 


6 Blair Fraser, Maclean’s Magazine, September 15, 1950, p. 66. 

7 The first example appears to be Mr. Pearson’s address to the 
University of Rochester on June 16, 1947. Reported in Toronto 
Globe and Mail, June 17, 1947. 

8 Canada at the United Nations, 1947 (Ottawa, 1948), pp. 178-80. 

9 Statements and Speeches, No. 47/12, August 13, 1947, pp. 12-13. 

10 The World Today, V, April, 1949, p. 175. 
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crystallization of Europe into separate blocs’ which he had 
sought to avoid, and that “western Europe must now draw 
closely together.” Before the Treaty of Brussels was signed 
on March 17, the situation had deteriorated still further with 
the smothering of Czech democracy on February 25, and the 
imminent threat to Norway. In Canada these steps were care- 
fully observed. Disenchantment with Soviet motives had been 
less rapid than in the United States, but there was now a 
conspicuous hardening of the tone of official statements. It 
seemed clear that the Canadian people were being prepared for 
a change of policy. Late in October, for example, Mr. St. 
Laurent accused the Russian leaders of trying to frighten the 
American people out of providing economic aid in order to pave 
the way for the extension of communist power in western 
Europe. And a few days later he made an outspoken attack on 
the Soviet “totalitarian secret-police ridden states.”14 


It was not until January 20, 1948, however, that the proposal 
for an alternative security organization was again advanced in 
public. In an address to the National Liberal Federation Mr. 
King called for a “preponderance of military force” and a 
“degree of unity” among the free nations, so that they would 
not be picked off one by one by this “new and terrible menace.”?2 
This was an extremely general statement, remarkable chiefly for 
its recognition of Canada’s inevitable involvement in the threat 
to western Europe. Subsequent statements became much more 
positive, however, especially when the Czech coup appeared to 
provide confirmation of the need to put an end to the nibbling 
away of the states on the border of the Soviet empire. They 
became perfectly explicit when on March 17, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. King welcomed the treaty, signed in Brussels 
that day, as “a step towards peace,” and pledged Canadian 
support for the development of “an effective system of collective 
security by the development of regional pacts under the Charter 
of the United Nations.” On that same day Mr. Truman also 
expressed his confidence that the United States would assist the 
Brussels Powers to defend themselves. The extension of the 
Brussels Treaty to include the two powers in North America 
would go far towards meeting Canada’s own security problem; 
but until the debate on American policy which Mr. Truman’s 


11 Statements and Speeches, Nos. 47/18 and 47/19, October 31 and 


November 3, 1947, pp. 5 and 3. 
12 National Liberal Federation, Press Release, January 20, 1948. 
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statement had touched off had been concluded, there was little 
Canada could do save to assist in persuading the United States 
to back the Brussels Powers with something more than words.}* 


With this general aim in view, the Canadian government now 
took a significant initiative. In the course of his admirable 
foreign policy review in the Canadian Commons on April 29, 
Mr. St. Laurent declared that Canada’s foreign policy must be 
based on a recognition of the fact that “totalitarian communist 
aggression endangers the freedom and peace of every democratic 
country,” and went on to pledge Canada’s willingness to partici- 
pate in “any appropriate collective security arrangements” 
which might be worked out under Article 51 or 52 of the 
Charter. Mr. St. Laurent’s proposal (as underlined by an 
earlier passage which referred only to Article 51 dealing with 
collective self-defence) was a radical one, for what he appeared 
to be advocating was the establishment, within the United 
Nations of a single mutual defensive system, composed of all 
those states who wished to undertake a binding commitment to 
stand together.14 But in commenting on this “remarkable pro- 
posal” in opening a foreign affairs debate at Westminster a few 
days later, Mr. Bevin interpreted it as advocating “a world 
wide system of regional alliances.”” In the United States weeks 
of debate culminated in the Vandenberg Resolution of June 11 
which pledged U.S. support for “regional and other collective 
arrangements.” This clearly implied that the United States was 
prepared to underwrite the security of the North Atlantic area, 
and the path for Canada was accordingly immeasurably 
smoothed. The choice between a regional and a broader group- 
ing seemed to have been resolved. Thus, in his brief statement 
to Parliament on July 19, Mr. St. Laurent could speak of a 
“regional pact” and could accurately forecast the geographical 
limits of its original membership. 


It may be noted here that the adjective “regional” was used 
to describe the projected treaty for the next six months—until 
February 4, 1949, to be precise. But Mr. Pearson’s use of the 
term “regional agreement” on that date was the last by a 
Canadian spokesman. The explanation is clear. By that time 
it had been belatedly realized that the provision in Article 53 
that no enforcement action could be undertaken by regional 


13 The Forrestal Diaries, (New York, 1951), pp. 422-23. 
14 Arthur C. Turner, Bulwark of the West: Implications and Prob- 
lems of NATO, (Toronto, 1953), p. 10. 
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agencies without authorization by the Security Council might 
open the way to Soviet interference. Yet the fact remains that, 
with the exception of Italy and Luxembourg, all the original 
signatories bordered on the North Atlantic; and it was concern 
for the security of the North Atlantic region rather than devotion 
to identical political principles which was the unifying bond 
which lay behind the treaty. 

The spring of 1948 had thus seen a truly remarkable initiative 
for a Middle Power of Canada’s stature. There is no evidence 
that the Canadian moves were the result of prior consultation— 
though it is entirely possible that discussions were underway 
both in Washington and London—still less that the events of 
these months were stage-managed. Indeed support is lent to 
the view that Canada was acting on her own initiative by the 
fact that in the weeks before and after the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion Canada was engaged in what Mr. St. Laurent agreed could 
be described as a “crusade” for the extension of the Brussels 
Treaty to the North Atlantic region. The most remarkable 
feature of this campaign was that the United States was a 
principal target. Although, as Mr. Pearson remarked to a 
gigantic audience in Los Angeles on June 8, “it would not be 
appropriate for an outsider to tell you how this can be done— 
even if he knew,’!5 a number of major speeches were made 
by Canadian ministers and officials in the United States during 
the weeks the Vandenberg Resolution was under study. 

The fruits of Canadian pressure for a new security system 
were seen when on July 6 representatives of Canada, the United 
States and the Brussels Treaty Powers met in Washington to 
discuss the association of the North American states in the 
defence of the North Atlantic region. The negotiations pro- 
ceeded in two phases. Discussions, described as informal and 
exploratory, continued until early September; and on December 
10 formal negotiations were begun on a draft treaty which was 
made public on March 18. Canada’s presence at the Washington 
talks had a special significance. For, as Mr. James Reston 
pointed out in a much quoted article in the New York Times, it 
enhanced the chances of winning Congressional support for an 
effective understanding by making it clear that what was con- 
templated was not a military Marshall Plan, with the United 


15 Statements and Speeches, No. 48/33, June 8, 1948. 
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States supplying the purse, but an association of two continents 
which would include ‘a popular and respected neighbour.”?® 

These negotiations, exploratory and formal, were naturally 
secret. But it appears that Canada was especially concerned 
with, and made some contribution to, three significant areas: 
the degree of commitment, the status of individual states, and 
the non-military aspect of the alliance. 

On the question of commitments there was a division of 
opinion between the states of Western Europe, which desired an 
assurance of prompt and adequate intervention in the event of 
war, and Canada and the United States where the responsibility 
of Parliament and Congress to declare war was jealously guarded. 
In complicated negotiations between six European ambassadors 
on the one hand and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on the other a mutually acceptable formula was arrived at. The 
pledge in Article V to assist a member attacked “by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the other parties, 
such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force,” fell short of the binding commitment of the Brussels 
Treaty, but it was sufficient to satisfy the powers of Western 
Europe. As the London Times observed, the essential was deeds, 
not words. A less stringent verbal formula was acceptable if it 
was counterbalanced by effective defence co-operation.17 In 
reaching this compromise the U.S. Senators had won a battle 
for Canada, and Mr. Pearson was able to assure Parliament that 
in the event of aggression upon a member of the Alliance, the 
government would immediately consult Parliament. 

The problem of status was a familiar one for Canada, and the 
Canadian government made it clear that while recognizing the 
greater responsibilities of the major powers, there could be no 
revival of their monopoly of decision as during the wartime 
alliance. “If obligations and resources are to be shared,” Mr. 
Pearson declared in his first speech as Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, “. . . some sort of constitutional machinery 
must be established under which each participating country will 
have a fair share in determining the policies of all which affect 
all.” To achieve this every organ of the organization must 
“derive its powers from a constitutional grant of those powers 
to it by all members of the organization.’”18 These requirements 





16 New York Times, July 8, 1948, p. 5. 
17 London Times, February 14, 1949. 
18 Statements and Speeches, No. 48/48, September 21, 1948, pp. 5-6. 
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were met in the course of the Washington negotiations by the 
provision in Article IX for the establishment of a North Atlantic 
Council. This Mr. Pearson told Parliament on March 28, 1949, 
was envisaged as “a genuine agency for collective consultation 
and collective decisions.” The securing of a means whereby 
Canada’s voice could be heard in an alliance which included three 
big powers was of obvious concern to the Canadian government, 
and it is possible that anxiety not to compromise her position 
on this issue explains in part Canada’s curious detachment from 
the Berlin blockade. 

The most striking Canadian contribution to the terms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was the campaign to secure the inclusion 
of the pledges of non-military co-operation which subsequently 
appeared as Article II. Ever since Mr. Escott Reid’s reference 
to “pooling the whole of its economic and military resources,” 
Canadian statesmen had emphasized that a new security group- 
ing must provide for something more than military co-operation. 
Both Messrs. King and St. Laurent had been careful to draw 
attention to the fact that the Brussels Treaty was “no mere 
military alliance.’”!9 By early 1949, however, convinced that 
economic strength was indispensable to deter communist aggres- 
sion, and concerned lest a security organization in the North 
Atlantic region be rendered ineffective by dollar difficulties 
between its members, the Canadian government’s view of the 
treaty’s non-military implications had greatly widened. Minis- 
ters tended to speak of the need for peacetime co-operation in 
the economic and social and cultural fields, not as a mere adjunct 
of collective defence, but as steps towards the establishment 
of a community which would outlast and outlive the current 
threat.29 The Canadian stand on this question was opposed by 
both the United States and the United Kingdom; but after a 
struggle which was described as bitter and contentious, it was 
agreed to include the non-military provisions as Article II. 


On April 4, 1949, the original eight powers, reinforced by 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal, met to sign the treaty. 
Although the document which had been made public on March 
18 had been cautiously referred to as a draft, not a word—or 
a comma—had been changed. The “conference” in Washington 





19 Can. H. of C. Debates, March 17, 1948, Vol. III, p. 2303; State- 
ments and Speeches, No. 48/15, March 24, 1948, p. 7. 

20 For example, Mr. Pearson in Can. H. of C. Debates, February 4, 
1949, Vol. I, p. 239. 
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was limited to the formal act of signature. By this time, thanks 
to the government’s impressive campaign of public education, 
overwhelming support for the treaty was assured. By a fortun- 
ate coincidence the three major parties held national conventions 
in the second half of 1948, and all three endorsed the projected 
alliance. In the debate on March 28 there were few dissenting 
voices; on April 29, final approval was given unanimously. 
Judging by editorial comment, public opinion—the communists 
excepted—was solidly behind the government’s policy, as even 
neutralist circles in Quebec were largely mollified by the assur- 
ance against automatic commitments, and were more prepared 
to endorse a stand against atheistic communism, with leader- 
ship in the hands of the United States, not the United Kingdom. 
Yet it should be noted how casually the Canadian people, and 
some of their representatives, approached this historic event. 
The real significance of Mr. St. Laurent’s statement on April 
29, 1948, largely escaped the attention of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. The debate approving participation in the ceremonies of 
April 4, 1949, was concluded in the course of a day, and the vote 
(taken in a house with little more than half the members 


present) was nearly called before Mr. Pearson had time to 
deliver his concluding speech. On the occasion of the final 
debate, on April 29, Mr. Pearson was in London attending the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference, and there was no 
disposition to embark on the more detailed analysis which, a 
month earlier, he had suggested would be possible. It was 
evident, indeed, that the treaty had become “acceptable, without 
the necessity of first becoming popular.’’21 

For Canada, in the circumstances of 1949, the North Atlantic 
Treaty appeared to offer an unrivalled solution to pressing 
problems of defence and foreign policy. It was in a real sense 
the natural expression of associations and affinities, of the 
cohesive forces already existing within the group. It preserved, 
as already suggested, the essential continuity of Canada’s 
history as the apex of the North Atlantic Triangle. It met the 
essential condition of Canada’s existence by providing a means 
of avoiding the traditional dilemma of choosing between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, the twin pillars upon 
which Canada’s external relations had historically, and inescap- 
ably, been based. It appeared to afford the means of preserving 


21 World Today, V, July, 1949, p. 298. 
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independence from both Washington and London; to avoid that 
is, the appearance of either satellite or colony. 

Of the soundness of this policy the Canadian government 
had been so certain that it had felt able to recommend it to the 
country in the strongest terms, and to play quite a remarkable 
part in bringing the Alliance into existence. The latter point 
has been recognized on both sides of the Atlantic, though per- 
haps less than Canada’s contribution warrants. Even in 
Canada national pride has generally been concentrated on Article 
II, the “Canadian article.” The general conception of a league 
of free states was undoubtedly present in many minds in 1948, 
as the Soviet threat to western Europe increased. But the 
former Secretary-General of NATO was probably accurate in 
crediting Mr. St. Laurent as the first statesman who “turned a 
general reflection into a practical possibility.”22 Sir Winston 
Churchill, not noted for his generosity of statement towards 
Canadian achievements, also referred in the course of his visit 
to Ottawa in 1952 to the fact that the treaty owed much to 
“Canadian inspiration and the personal initiative of Mr. St. 
Laurent.”23 In the United States recognition has been possibly 
more generous, though probably less publicized. ‘Canada,” one 
American commentator noted, “can claim real leadership in the 
concept of the North Atlantic Alliance.”24 It would be interest- 
ing to examine the files in Ottawa, London and Washington to 
see what support they lend to these assertions. Certainly, on 
the available evidence it would be foolish to claim for Canada 
sole authorship of the North Atlantic idea, or to exaggerate the 
part played by Canada in the evolution of the alliance. Middle 
Powers rarely formulate policies for Great Powers to follow. 
Yet Middle Powers do have opportunities to suggest and to giude 
policy, if they possess ideas and the skill and determination to 
pursue them. And though available evidence makes it impossible 
to be certain, this is what appears to have happened in those 
critical months of 1947 and 1948. It represented a policy, and 
culminated in an achievement, of which Canadians may be proud. 

Yet time does not stand still. What appeared to be an 
admirable solution in 1949 is not necessarily so in 1959. Even 
the original concept was based to some extent on misconceptions. 


22 Lord Ismay, International Journal, IX, No. 2, Spring, 1954, p. 80. 

23 Round Table, March, 1952, p. 176. 

24 William Wade, International Journal, VI, No. 1, Winter, 1950-51, 
p. 49. 
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In his address to the National Liberal Federation on January 20, 
1948, Mr. King referred to the need to maintain “‘a preponderance 
of military strength on the side of freedom”; a week later Mr. 
Pearson referred to “a terrific preponderance of power’; while 
in his April 29 tour @horizon Mr. St. Laurent spoke of the need 
for confronting communist expansion “with united and over- 
whelming preponderance of moral, economic and military force.” 
- Such optimistic sentiments can hardly have survived realistic 
scrutiny. Later statements reflect a more sober assessment of 
the alliance’s capabilities. It is no part of an article dealing with 
the evolution of the treaty to assess the degree to which the 
alliance has been successfully moulded and adapted to changing 
conditions. Yet, as the Economist remarked at the time, the 
great question before the signatories on April 4, 1949, was 
whether the ceremony marked the end or the beginning. Mr. 
Pearson suggested on that occasion that the alliance could be 
the beginning of “a new and thrilling chapter” in the history of 
the Twentieth Century. When the history of that century is 
written, Canada’s undoubted contribution to the formation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty may well be judged of less importance 
than the part she subsequently played in assisting the alliance 
to meet the changing pattern of the Soviet challenge. 





Canada’s Changing Role iv 


NATO Defence 


MICHAEL BARKWAY* 


Britain had little left in the way of an army except the frag- 

ments of formations which had got back from Dunkirk without 
equipment. If the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force had 
failed to prevent a landing German troops would have found very 
little left to beat. The records show that Hitler expected Britain 
to sue for terms. But the British firmly resolved to save them- 
selves by their exertions, hoping no doubt to arouse the United 
States by their example. The military view at the time was that 
there were not enough troops to defend the coastline, and the 
army’s stand was to be concentrated along a line of anti-tank 
ditches right through the middle of England. The public never 
knew this; and the account given me at the time may have been 
oversimplified. But there were the ditches for all to see. 

Arthur Bryant’s description (in The Turn of the Tide) of 
plans before General Brooks took over on July 19 says:—“The 
existing anti-invasion plan was the conventional one of linear 
defences in depth, with a strong G.H.Q. anti-tank line covering 
London and the Midlands, behind which the enemy was to be held 
until the central reserves could be moved up for a counter- 
attack.” General Brooke quickly changed this. But I shall 
never forget the helpless frustration of watching the military 
leaders preparing a plan which may have been technically cor- 
rect, but could have been demolished by every dumb-witted 


[> the early summer of 1940, when France had just fallen, 
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yokel bemusing his sluggish brains with bitter beer in the local 
pub. These yokels were the men to whom Churchill prepared 
to appeal with the slogan “You can always take one with you.” 
They would have done it too—unless they had seen the Army 
giving up half Britain “until the central reserves could be moved 
up...” That expert military strategy was probably the only 
thing that could have taken the fight out of them—and lost 
England. 

This painful memory was recalled to my mind recently when 
I heard Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Pearkes advancing, as one 
argument in favour of recent decisions, the statement that they 
followed recommendations of the chiefs of staff. It is never 
enough for ministers to accept the recommendations of their 
advisers. Their responsibility is to take a wider view without 
examining them in deeper perspective. In defence matters it 
is a particularly shameful abdication, because its consequences 
reach so far. Ministers who are content to act as public rela- 
tions officers for the chiefs of staff soon feel themselves com- 
mitted in other fields too. Those anti-tank ditches, which can still 
be seen like scars across the English Midlands, are a dreadful 
reminder of the difference between correct military doctrine 
and wise defence planning. 

The distinction is of vital importance for Canadian defence in 
the nuclear age, as I believe the chiefs of staff would agree. They 
have their own heavy responsibility to assure the best possible 
defence with whatever means and within whatever terms of 
reference the government may provide. Defence, considered 
outside its political framework, is a technical study in which 
the chiefs of staff are the chief specialists. But the basic defence 
policy is a political matter which can only be determined by 
civilian ministers taking the broadest possible view of the 
national interest. They must consider the political and econ- 
omic effect of alliances, the financial limits on defence spending, 
the public psychology and a dozen other things quite outside the 
competence of the service chiefs. 

Of course, the chiefs of staff must be heard on technical 
questions like the value of the late-lamented Arrow interceptor. 
On such matters they should be overruled only on serious grounds 
of political or economic need. But if the question is, for example, 
whether Canada should participate in a Joint North American 
Defence Command, no wise government would weigh the opera- 
tional convenience of the chiefs of staff very heavily against the 
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wider, national objectives in political, diplomatic and economic 
spheres—not, at least, unless it was living in daily fear of war. 

How does this apply to the Canadian situation after ten years 
of membership in NATO? It is trite to say how different 
NATO’s defence problems look now from what they were in 
1949. Yet the evidence leaves some doubt whether the full 
extent of the transformation has been recognized. The appara- 
tus of government possesses remarkable inertia, not least in the 
armed services. 

Ten years ago, Canada clearly declared that it had a peculiar 
interest in NATO besides sharing the common concern about 
defence. The new alliance was an almost ideal combination to 
reconcile the conflicting external attractions which play upon 
Canada. It was a setting in which we could face the United 
States as one of an equal group, rather than as a weak, widely- 
stretched, under-populated and overly-dependent neighbour. In 
it we could face the United Kingdom with no embarrassing 
echoes of ‘Ready, aye, ready.” This chance of reconciling some 
of Canada’s political and economic conflicts in an Atlantic Com- 
munity also had a military counter-part. 

After twice facing the darkest hours of war before our great 
neighbour bestirred itself to support the returning tide, Can- 
adians wondered if they could ever do it again without United 
States support. It was already obvious that war involved more 
and more technology and industrial capacity, and that in these 
fields Canada was becoming more and more dependent on the 
United States. If President Roosevelt’s neutrality had not been 
very benevolent, Canada’s achievement in 1939-42 might not 
have been possible. NATO seemed to promise that this problem 
would not arise a third time. In 1949, and for a good many 
years thereafter, Europe still seemed to present the greatest 
danger of war. North America was the only region of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization which did not get a NATO 
commander. Its defence was left to a paper formation called the 
“U.S.-Canada Regional Planning Group.” No complaint was 
heard from Canada, though the effect was to place us in a 
unique position in NATO. All the European countries accepted 
American troops and American command of their forces (at least 
in part); but the American Command was always dependent 
upon NATO authority. It had to report to the NATO Council 
on which all members have an equal vote. 
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Now that we find ourselves primarily preoccupied with North 
American defence, we discover that NATO does not save us 
from an exclusive and necessarily unequal partnership with the 
United States. We have not even a line on a NATO chart to 
point to the wider perspectives of the whole Atlantic Alliance. 

The first move towards our present preoccupation with con- 
tinental defence was the construction of the Pinetree radar 
network, consisting of 33 “prime search radars” spread from 
Labrador, across Northern Quebec and Ontario, and resumed on 
the west coast after a gap across the prairies. Twenty-two of 
the original stations were built and financed and manned by the 
United States. Canadian policy, which now seems curiously 
perverse, was to keep the American troops as far out of sight 
as possible: they were allowed to man the more remote stations. 
The whole Pinetree operation aroused remarkably little public 
interest. A nine-line statement from the RCAF on June 7, 1952, 
stated that USAF personnel would soon arrive to man “a 
number of the radar installations being constructed in Canada 
as part of the North American radar system.” These would be 
stations “primarily intended for the defence of localities in the 
United States” and the whole project was “in line with long-term 
plans for joint Canada-U.S. aerial defence.” The RCAF was 
already dedicated to the integration now formalized in NORAD. 

The Distant Early Warning Line already figured in U.S. 
plans. Late in 1951 President Truman signed an executive 
order instructing that it be built “at or near the Arctic Coast.” 
Surprisingly, the U.S. Defence Department knew nothing of this 
order. It was inspired by Civil Defence authorities who had 
got hold of certain new scientific studies without clearly recog- 
nizing how far they were from being practical plans. It took 
nearly two years to get the project on the rails, but eventually 
a joint Canada-U.S. technical study group developed operational 
plans with a fair chance of leading to something practicable. 
By this time the Republicans had come to power, and Canada 
began to feel pressure at every level urging immediate approval. 
President Truman’s hasty executive order of 1951 had never 
been rescinded. The new administration was perhaps afraid of 
being accused of neglecting the defence of the civilian population. 
Rival methods, however, were still before the joint technical 
study group, and Canadian scientists, under sponsorship of the 
Defence Research Board, had produced their vital contribution 
—the Doppler System or McGill Fence.—It was already being 
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tried out for the Mid-Canada Line, following roughly the 55th 
parallel. 

In 1954 Canada rather grudgingly approved the DEW Line 
“in principle,” insisting that both oceans must also be covered 
by aircraft and ships. Construction started in 1955 as a charac- 
teristic U.S. “crash operation,” more wasteful than any other 
country could afford and more successful than any other country 
could achieve. Canadians were given as much of the work as 
they could handle. The U.S. paid for it all. Canada was doing 
its share with the Mid-Canada Line. 

Conflicting views about Canada’s role were reflected in the 
Cabinet. All of them were sceptical. The Canadian govern- 
ment found itself in the position of an impecunious nephew to 
a rich and eccentric uncle. Uncle was set on installing a new- 
fangled kind of window-blind in the nephew’s apartment. The 
nephew did not want it: he thought it more urgent to improve 
the plumbing. Canada, as nephew, could have said: ‘We don’t 
want your blind. But we’ll go 50-50 with you on a new shower.” 
But the answer would have been: “I don’t mind paying, but I 
do want this special blind in the apartment to keep us both safe 
in air-raids.” This is what the Cabinet faced. On one side of 
the argument it must have been said: “After all, if there’s an 
air-raid I’m not going to turn him out. And he won’t feel safe 
here without his new-fangled blind. Why shouldn’t he install 
it?” On the other side someone would say: “The trouble is 
that if he installs that blind and we let him pay for it, he’s going 
to feel he has the right to come into the flat. First it will be 
on the excuse that he thinks there’s going to be an air-raid. 
But soon he’ll assume that he can come in any time. Would 
we not be better able to maintain our privacy, if we shared the 
cost of the blind?” The argument was settled when someone 
said: “The blind isn’t any use anyhow. It will be quite useless 
a few years hence. Why should we get involved in it? If uncle 
thinks he wants it, he can afford it. When you’ve got a rich 
uncle who is eccentric at times, it’s no good complaining of his 
eccentricities: we’ve got to go along with them.” 

So Canada did. 

We now face the next gigantic defence project on which 
Uncle has set his heart. It’s the SAGE-Bomarc system of 
ground control for intercepting air-breathing bombers or missiles. 
The Canadian government regards these as a fast-diminishing 
threat. 
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Is this another eccentricity? Should Canada again let Uncle 
have his way provided he pays the full cost? The government 
has decided to play it another way. Canada will pay about one- 
third of the cost, using all its funds for construction. The 
United States will supply all the technical equipment, thus mak- 
ing it essential for Canada to secure firm arrangements for shar- 
ing in its production. Canadians will also man all the new instal- 
lations in Canada. 

Let’s now go back to NATO, and look at this air defence 
project in the wider perspective. 

The official military doctrine of the North Atlantic alliance, 
as expounded by its highest commanders, is that Soviet attack 
is “highly unlikely” so long as the NATO allies maintain three 
things: the forces of retaliation, the forces of the European 
Shield, and the combined will to resist. The European Shield is 
designed to enforce a pause in any hostile military advance; to 
compel a “break in the continuity of action,” and thus ensure 
that a local incident cannot flare into war by mistake. The 
Russians must face enough resistance to realize that they cannot 
persist without starting a full-scale war of ‘‘massive retaliation.” 
NATO forces don’t have to defeat a full-scale Russian attack. 
But they must prevent Russian armies from walking across 
Europe while NATO tries to decide just which milepost on the 
long road will justify nuclear retaliation. If we cannot check 
the Russians to this extent, we risk misleading them; and we 
leave ourselves with an intolerable dilemma. 

An optimist might say that this concept is proven by 
Krushchev’s blustering over the one point which it does not 
cover. Certainly Berlin poses a dilemma which does not arise 
along the boundary of West Germany—thanks to the “NATO 
Shield.” 

The “Shield,” however, is useless without the power of re- 
taliation, represented by the bombers of the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command on bases all around the world, by medium-range 
rockets on sites ringing Russia, and by U.K.’s bomber command. 
If this retaliatory power is unreliable, our whole deterrent against 
aggression disappears. Current critics of U.S. defence policy, 
including air force generals (with their inevitable echoes in 
Ottawa), seem transfixed with alarm because Russia’s missilry 
is ahead. 

The U.S. cannot catch up for a period of years, variously 
estimated at five to ten. In the hectic spirit of experts who 
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feel themselves dropping behind, the air force experts claim 
that we are in a period of especial danger in these next few 
years. The danger they pose, stated as soberly as possible, is 
that Russia may be tempted to attack during this temporary 
period of advantage, knowing that once the United States is 
equally well equipped with missiles its retaliation would be 
devastating. 

This is the sort of story that chiefs of staff have been telling 
their governments from time immemorial. Already they seem 
to be thinking of the hydrogen bomb as a conventional weapon, 
the equivalent of a 1914 Dreadnought or a 1940 bomber squadron. 
They are counting relative numbers of atomic warheads and the 
relative chances of delivering them. But this flatly contradicts 
the major strategic premise which the allied command at 
SHAPE asserts most positively. Nuclear retaliation, they say 
there, is an absolute weapon. Either you have it or you don’t. 
Either it is absolutely effective, or it is not effective at all. If 
it is effective, then Russia’s ability to destroy the United States 
does not detract from the U.S. ability to devastate Russia. 
Soviet Russia, in other words, will not be tempted to attack the 
United States unless it believes it can destroy, in one lightning 
blow, substantially all the U.S. retaliatory power. But if any 
substantial capability for atomic attack survives that first blow, 
then it does not matter whether the retaliation is delivered by 
missiles or bombers or model-T Fords. The U.S. military critics 
do not yet assert that all the numerous SAC bases around the 
world, plus the IRBM sites, plus the British bomber bases could 
be simultaneously destroyed. But they are fulfilling their 
technical duty, as well their natural inclination, by making 
gloomy calculations about U.S. inferiority. 

Neither blame nor alarm should attach to the airmen’s de- 
mands. And provided civil governments take them for what they 
are worth, we need not worry. But if civilian ministers fall 
into the idle error of supposing that their responsibility is ful- 
filled by following the recommendations of the chiefs of staff, 
then we have every reason to be profoundly alarmed. 

Perhaps this establishes some basis on which to make a 
reasonable judgement about Canadian policy, remembering that 
the responsibility rest on civilians—ministers and others— 
because the chiefs of staff are professionally disqualified from 
being objective about the basic decisions. In our peculiar situa- 
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tion we must also remember that it is no longer possible to get 
a distinctively Canadian judgment from the RCAF. After 
years of subdued advocacy, the airmen have got their integrated 
joint air defence command, (NORAD); and we may fairly 
assume that Air Marshall Slemon and Air Marshall Campbell 
have not yet reversed the natural order of things so far as to 
make the tail wag the dog. 

All the Canadian debates on the Arrow decision skirted the 
edge of the real defence problem. But one phrase turned up 
again and again as though a magician were creating half a dozen 
illusions from one real trick. It was “‘the defence of Canada.” The 
implication, except to members of the Magician’s Club, was that 
air defences are intended to protect Canadian cities and indus- 
trial centres against Russian atomic bombs. But the glibness of 
the phrase deceives the mind. This is not what the government 
is trying to do—nor is any other government spending signifi- 
cantly to protect the civil population in the western world. If 
this were the object no Canadian government would dare to 
spend more than $100 million to cover at best, a limited area 
between Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. Yet that is what the 
government’s plan for introducing the SAGE-Bomarc system 
does. It includes just one Canadian “SAGE sector,” with two 
Bomarc bases, near North Bay and Mont Laurier. Throughout 
the rest of the country Canada’s Pinetree radars are to be tied 
into SAGE sectors controlled from south of the border. Tor- 
ontonians may be interested that the station controlling air 
operations over their heads (Edgar, near Barrie) is being made 
part of a sector controlled from Syracuse. 

SAGE may still require a word of explanation. The public 
has always been impressed with the glamour and excitement of 
fighting aircraft: so, incidentally, have the airmen. but, for all 
their beauty and technical perfection, modern fighters are useless 
(except to impress breathless crowds at an aircraft display) 
without a “ground environment” to guide them. The Battle of 
Britain pilots have no rivals today. The fighter pilot of today— 
and of tomorrow if such a role exists—may say “Damn” like the 
young man in Maurice Hare’s limerick: 


“It appears to me now that I am 
“Just a being that moves 
“In predestinate grooves— 

“Not a bus, not a bus, but a tram.” 
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The only areas of Canada equipped with ‘“‘tramlines” to con- 
trol interceptions are those covered by the Pinetree network; 
and it still depends on the hand and mind of a ground-controller. 
This is now obsolete equipment. In the second war it sufficed 
for the ground controller to put the fighter pilots within visual 
range of the enemy. The fighter had such an advantage of 
speed that he could chase and catch the bombers. Today there 
is practically no difference in speed between the fighter and the 
bomber. Both are going too fast for visual guidance and the 
fighter’s only chance of killing an attacker depends on what is 
called “collision course interception” which requires mathema- 
tical calculations quite beyond human eye and brain. In these 
conditions we may exaggerate the importance of the particular 
interceptor aircraft and the nationality of the man inside it. If 
anybody controls Canadian airspace it is the man in charge of 
the ground controls. The man in the flying machine lost most 
of his initiative years ago. 

Now the ground controller must also hand over most of the 
job to a machine. The “semi-automatic ground environment,” 
already installed in parts of the United States, substitutes a 
computer which can collect all the information from the search 
radars in its sector, plot every aircraft and predict its course. 
It can show this information to a human controller, but once 
he decides to launch his interceptors, SAGE takes over com- 
pletely. The SAGE computer will assign one individual missile 
to each attacker, and then guide it (through radio-transmitted 
signals) to the point of interception. 

The present deadline for installing SAGE in all defence areas 
is mid-1961. If plans come to completion Canada will have one 
SAGE computer controlling the radars in a strip of eastern 
Ontario and western Quebec. It will connect with U.S.-con- 
trolled sectors to the south. Apart from this one sector, all the 
Pinetree radar stations in Canada will deliver their information 
directly to SAGE computers south of the border, at USAF con- 
trol centres. If any fighters or missiles are sent up over western 
Canada they will be sent up from gouth of the border and 
controlled from there. 

Semantically, it may be defensible to call this “the defence of 
Canada,” but only by giving the words a meaning quite different 
from the ordinary man’s interpretation. Canadian radars—or 
rather, the whole ground environment required for interception 
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of air-breathing attackers—are required to supplement the U.S. 
system. A whole SAGE sector has to go into the Montreal- 
Ottawa-North Bay area, not because the Canadian government 
is especially sensitive about it, but because this is the region 
where the Canadian border dips furthest to the south. Here 
there is no buffer area of U.S. territory for the protection of 
strategic sites. In this region the USAF cannot get the depth 
it wants for defence without extending its SAGE system into 
Canada. Elsewhere it needs to have only advanced radars north 
of the border. The Canadian expert, K. R. Patrick, said in 
1957 that fighter speeds then required a defensive zone 700 
miles deep, all covered by ground controls, to provide a chance 
of interception. The simplest logic thus shows that the Canadian 
SAGE-Bomarc sector will not “defend Canada” in any ordinary 
sense. To do that, it would have to be moved 700 miles further 
north. 

These are simple facts, but they throw a penetrating light 
on the simple slogan that the defence of the United States is 
the defence of Canada and vice versa. This has been asserted 
by the military chiefs (and repeated by their ministerial 
P.R.O.’s) so persistently over the last few years that it has 
become a commonplace of political thought. But it is a long 
way from being the truism which it has been made to seem. 
Nearly everything done in Canada in the name of air defence 
is now done for the United States and on the insistence of the 
U.S. Air Force, echoed by its compliant supporter, the RCAF. 
If, in some respect, SAGE and Bomarc may increase the security 
of Canadian territory, Canadians must also recognize that the 
narrow strip of populated territory along the Canada-U.S. border 
has now become the “defensive zone” in which attackers are 
due to be shot down. 

Cancellation of the Arrow programme should have reminded 
Canadians of the relatively modest scale of housekeeping in our 
apartment, and thus spotlighted the whole SAGE-Bomare project 
as another of our rich uncle’s bright ideas. This does not neces- 
sarily make it the most urgent improvement in our accommoda- 
tion. In defending the decision not to put the Arrow into 
production Defence Minister Pearkes used various descriptions 
of the declining threat from the manned bomber which last 
summer he had seemed to take so seriously. One of them was 
the statement that the Arrow could have been: “in squadron 
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operation by 1962 to meet a threat which would hardly exist at 
that time” (Hansard, p. 1280). 

Why is the same not true of the whole SAGE-Bomarc set up? 
The answer given by Mr. Pearkes a week later (Hansard, p. 
1515) was: “If the Russians intended to attack this continent, it 
is reasonable to think that they would put into operation the inter- 
continental missiles which they have, and that they would also in 
all probability put into operation such of their bombers as they 
might be able to spare from targets better within the range of the 
bombers they possess.” This seemed a very reasonable state- 
ment. It left the sensible impression that a manned bomber 
attack, in view of the NATO views of the strategic outlook and 
the stated limitations of the Russian bomber fleet, was an 
extremely remote contingency. 

In the manner of the law courts, counsel for Canada would 
seem justified in advancing this case: (a) Canadian territory 
is not threatened with direct nuclear attack from any quarter; 
(b) if there is a threat, it is not from the manned bomber; (c) if 
there is a threat from the manned bomber, the SAGE-Bomarce 
system will not defend any part of Canadian territory against it. 

What, then, does it mean to keep asserting that the air 
defence of Canada is inseparable from that of the United States? 

Pressed hard enough, any of Ottawa’s defence experts will 
admit that if Canada was lucky enough to be an island, or to 
be on the southern side of the United States, no Canadian would 
dream of wasting our resources on elaborate defence against an 
air attack which we would have no reason to fear. Whatever 
interest we have in air defence derives entirely from our 
geographical position to the north of the United States. But 
Russia’s nuclear threat to the United States is now concentrated 
on intercontinental ballistic missiles: and their trajectory in 
space removes all meaning from the statement that we are 
“between the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A.” What genuine national Can- 
adian interest in air defence is left? 

We have, of course, the same interest as all the other western 
powers in U.S. ability to deter Russian aggression by threaten- 
ing retaliation on an adequate scale. This interest imposes a 
responsibility on every member of NATO, and Canada may have 
a special and more direct responsibility because of its geogra- 
phical position. But it seems wholly misleading to confuse this 
duty with the defence of Canadian territory from attacks which 
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we have no special reason to fear and no means to resist. 
Whatever its intention, talk about the “defence of Canada” 
comes dangerously close to deception of the public. Even 
stronger suspicion attaches to the official theory of unified con- 
tinental defence. It confuses two things which are strategically 
poles apart. Defence of the United States is a primary national 
interest of every NATO power insofar as it ensures the ability 
to retaliate after a quick strike. But it is futile, wasteful and 
unnecessary if it means trying to ensure that no Russian explo- 
sive can ever land on the United States. No Western country 
can ensure that, and none seriously tries. 

This is a judgement of plain, political commonsense. But it 
is not one which any chief of staff should be expected to make 
in any country at any time. The professional duty of the chiefs 
of staff is always to provide the best possible defence of their 
country against any possible contingency. But civilian minis- 
ters, with their broader view, have the obligation to lay down 
the military terms of reference—not to present their military 
advisers as the only begetters of wisdom. 

Canadian defence policy would make a lot more sense 
strategically and politically—if we got back to a NATO view, 
and stopped being hypnotized by the superficial claims of a 
continentalism which is as repugnant to Canadian political senti- 
ment as it is appealing to the airmen’s technical tidiness. 

The man-in-the- pub, like a babe, still knows some things 
hidden from the wise. History may find that the relics of the 
DEW Line are interesting only because they were the first of 
the Canadian defence installations to leave traces as pathetic as 
the anti-tank ditches across the lush Midland pastures of 
England. 
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Berlin - Symbol ot Freedom 
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lift, the freedom of West Berlin is again at stake. This 

time, the threat to the former German capital appears to be 
much more serious that it was in 1948-49. There is something 
deeply depressing for the political analyst as he draws the par- 
allels between then and now. The first relates to the airlift itself. 
In retrospect, one leading American strategist, General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, regarding the airlift as a mistake, 
believes that force should have been tried when the Russians 
blocked highways and other ground routes into the city. In 
testifying before the U.S. Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
on March 13, 1959, he warned against war dangers ahead: “We 
must be willing to go all the way down the road. We can’t turn 
back at any point.” This is how a soldier interprets the lessons 
of the last decade. 

Many other reasons make the comparison between 1949 and 
1959 so disturbing. First of all, the Russian government of 
Nikita Khrushchev poses a much more ominous threat to the 
West than did that of Joseph Stalin, who was a ruthless, but not 
very fiexible or imaginative dictator. The present Soviet ruler 
has been frequently misjudged by flippant and superficial Western 
observers. He is a statesman of much greater resourcefulness, 
versatility and seeming reasonableness; his colleague Mikoyan 
could even call him a “liberal,” at least by comparison with the 
old-line Stalinists. As was evident on his latest trip to Eastern 
Germany in March, 1959, Kruschchev constantly shifts his 


Tis years after the victorious conclusion of the Allied air- 
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methods. Promise is followed by threat and, in turn, threat by 
the hint of a forthcoming concession. Thus he keeps his advers- 
aries guessing what he may have up his sleeve next and what 
his ultimate goal is. For a man of his shrewdness and lack of in- 
hibitions it is easy to outsmart many politicians of the West 
who come to see him, such as, most recently, Eric Ollenhauer, 
the leader of the German Social Democratic Party, who seems to 
have made a rather poor showing at their conversation in East 
Berlin. Only seasoned statesmen, like Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, can stand up to him, and even they are sorely tried 
when they undertake a goodwill mission to the Soviet Union. 

But not only Krushchev’s personality makes the difference. 
Russia is today immeasurably stronger than she was ten years 
ago. Her leadership in nuclear technology and her experiments 
with intercontinental missiles have changed the balance of 
power in the world and have made her a formidable enemy even 
for the United States which in 1949 still had a monopoly on 
atomic bombs. Furthermore, Russia’s heavy industry has been 
greatly expanded and would provide a mighty arsenal in case of 
a drawn-out conflict. The Kremlin also exerts today a much 
greater influence around the globe, and especially in the Far East 
and Middle East, than in Stalin’s day, while the position of the 
Western powers has been undermined or destroyed in many 
areas. 

Perhaps the gravest misfortune that has befallen the dem- 
ocracies is the lack of firm and inspiring leadership in Washing- 
ton, the centre of the Western coalition. When the Berlin block- 
ade began in the summer of 1948, President Truman and General 
Marshall, his Secretary of State, left no doubt about their rugged 
determination to meet Stalin’s challenge. But in the winter of 
1958-59 the picture in the White House has been different. 
President Eisenhower, lacking vigorous health, felt that he had 
to husband his strength. He relied on Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, his trusted and admired friend, and delegated to 
him much of his own authority to conduct American foreign 
policy. It is a major tragedy that Dulles fell seriously ill when 
he was co-ordinating the resistance of the free world against 
Khrushchev’s designs. Since the Secretary of State had handled 
most of the negotiations himself and had left few decisions to his 
subordinates, his sickness was bound to have the most dishearten- 
ing effects for the Western democracies; even those observers 
who had been often critical of his policies, sensed a genuine loss. 
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Perhaps the only good that has come out of Dulles’ forced ab- 
sence from his office is a revitalization of the Presidency. Eisen- 
hower has resumed the leadership of U.S. foreign policy for the 
time being and has made a number of important pronouncements 
culminating in his forceful television address on March 16. 

Into the vacuum created by Dulles’ hospitalization stepped 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. His ten-day visit to 
Russia, and his later calls in Paris, Bonn, Ottawa and Washing- 
ton are parts of a noble effort to bring about a peaceful solution 
of the Berlin crisis and, perhaps, some measure of “disengage- 
ment” in the heart of Europe. He deserves much credit for his 
imperturbability and singleness of purpose. A lesser man in 
his place might have cut short his stay in the Soviet Union after 
Krushchev had proved to be such an ungracious host. But Mac- 
millan realized what was at stake. In a way, his “reconnais- 
sance” actually turned out to be very useful for the Western 
allies, for how could we ever hope to negotiate seriously with 
the Russions unless we have some measure of their undisputed 
leader? 

While the British Prime Minister has explored the attitude 
of the Kremlin with an open mind, determined resistance to any 
concessions on Berlin has been the line taken by the French 
government. As we compare 1949 with 1959, it is evident that 
Paris plays now a much more important role in the affairs of 
Europe than in the early postwar period. General Charles de 
Gaulle has shown more wisdom and realism since he took office 
as President of the Fifth Republic than most of his critics at 
home and abroad would ever have thought possible. He recogniz- 
ed early what is at stake in Berlin and, for that reason, has 
strongly backed Chancellor Adenauer’s attitude. As one reads 
about their intimate visits characterized by perfect harmony, 
he is somehow reminded of the warm friendship that existed 
between Aristide Briand and Gustav Stresemann more than 
three decades ago. 

Probably the greatest change in Europe since the days of the 
airlift is the establishment of the German Federal Republic. 
There had been no thought of Germany’s rebirth in the calcula- 
tions of President Roosevelt and Stalin toward the end of World 
War II. But in these last ten years a new strong democracy has 
emerged in the heart of Europe, very much to the dismay of the 
Kremlin. Russia sees in the prosperous Bonn republic a threat 
to the balance of power on the continent. The fact that West 
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Germany, with American help, is gradually becoming a well- 
armed member of NATO, has substantially contributed to the 
uneasiness of the Soviet Union. It must be added that, at least, 
a minority of German public opinion, led by ardent pacifists such 
as Church President Martin Niemoeller, is aroused by the pros- 
pect of nuclear weapons as a tool of national defense. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, his heir apparent Ludwig Erhard, the guiding genius 
of German’s economic recovery, and their collaborators need no 
enumeration here.1 Perhaps this writer may be permitted to 
demonstrate the contrast between 1949 and the present situation 
by a few recollections rather than by a flood of details. When 
he travelled through many corners of Western Germany ten 
years ago, about the time of the elections to the first Federal 
Parliament, he found most people still exhausted from years of 
suffering, but full of hope that their ravaged country could be 
rebuilt eventually and that a true democratic order might be 
created with Allied advice, step by step, over a longer period of 
years. But nobody imagined then that this new state would 
become shortly a full partner of the occupying powers and a 
major factor in international affairs. Nine years later, in June, 
1958, this author sat in the overcrowded gallery of the House 
of Representatives in Washington. Members of Eisenhower’s 
cabinet, the Supreme Court, the diplomatic corps, the U.S. 
Senators and Congressmen applauded enthusiastically a brilliant 
address of Theodor Heuss, the German Federal President who, 
speaking in his native tongue, assured his audience that his 
country would be forever a loyal friend of the Western dem- 
ocracies. Could there have been a more dramatic change than 
this? 

Berlin itself still showed many scars of the war in that sum- 
mer of 1949. When this writer left the subway station closest 
to his former home in the Kurfurstendamm section and looked 
for the familiar streets, he lost his direction, because so many 
houses had been turned to rubble and strange new vistas had 
been created. Today West Berlin is again a bustling and booming 
city with many landmarks of the most modern architecture. In- 
dustry and commerce have made a remarkable come-back; the 
long unsatisfactory employment situation has gradually im- 


1 Many of their attainments were analyzed in the author’s article 
on “Adenauer’s third term,” International Journal, Vol. XII, No. 4, 


Autumn 1957, pp. 262-272. 
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proved, and the shops are full of attractive goods. Some of the 
old gaiety from pre-Hitler days has returned, and hardly any 
metropolis on the continent compares with West Berlin in in- 
tellectual alertness. The visitor who drives over to the Soviet 
sector is struck by the contrast. For East Berlin, except for the 
pompous show places at Stalin-Allee, is still a run-down, dreary 
and dingy town, even though conditions are somewhat better now 
than several years ago. 

In these last ten years, the 2,200,000 people of West Berlin 
have been exceedingly fortunate in the men who guided their 
destiny with courage and vision, undaunted by the ever present 
threat from the east. Ernest Reuter, the fighting first Lord 
Mayor lives on in history. His two able successors Walther 
Schreiber and Otto Suhr were less in the limelight than they 
deserved. But the present Lord Mayor Willy Brandt, as dynamic 
a figure as Reuter and, like him, seasoned in long years of exile, 
has again caught the imagination of free people everywhere, as 
was proved on his recent whirlwind trip around the world. 
Brandt is a moderate socialist, but when the fate of his city is 
at stake, he seems to be much closer to the line of Adenauer’s 
policy than to that of his own party chief Ollenhauer. It is 
noteworthy that, while Ollenhauer did not hesitate to call on 
Krushchev, Brandt firmly rejected the invitation to visit him in 
East Berlin. The Lord Mayor enjoys an enviable popularity in 
his city. In the elections of December 7, on the heels of the 
threatening Soviet note of November 27, he uprooted the Com- 
munists who pulled slightly less than 2 per cent. of the vote and 
did not win a single seat in the city parliament. He also defeated 
decisively a very honourable opponent, Federal Minister Ernst 
Lemmer, the spirited leader of the Christian Democrats. There- 
fore, when Willy Brandt speaks today, he truly represents Berlin. 

This is one of the deeper reasons why the Soviets want to 
destroy the independence of the city. Krushchev knows that 
the government of his henchmen Otto Grotewohl and Walter 
Ulbricht lacks such a popular base. They would hardly poll 
more than 10-15 per cent. of the East zone votes in free elections; 
this is the consensus of informed observers. The people of the 
so-called German Democratic Republic showed in the uprising 
of June 17, 1953, what they really thought of their tormentors. 
The fact that more than two million East Germans abandoned 
their homes and possessions and chose freedom in the West, is 
another irrefutable piece of evidence. Actually the curve of 
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refugees increased during certain months of 1958 in spite of 
somewhat improved living standards, a clear indication of mount- 
ing dissatisfaction. Most of these East Germans escaped by 
using the transportation system of Berlin, which at present 
defies efficient control. This is one more reason for Krushchev’s 
effort to close this exit to freedom, for the East zone can hardly 
stand the constant drain on its human resources, especially the 
loss of so many scientists, engineers, doctors, teachers and 
skilled workers. 

Above all, West Berlin is a source of unending annoyance to 
the communist regime, because the city, located 110 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain, is like a beacon of light in the darkness. Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, the Protestant Primate of Germany, assured this 
writer in an extended conversation on his last visit to his native 
city, that East Germany would have sunk long ago to the level 
of the other satellite countries were it not for the existence of 
West Berlin. The suppressed people of the Soviet zone could 
replenish their energies and their spiritual resources by visiting 
the city from time to time and exchanging there views with 
leaders of democratic thought. How could, for instance, min- 
isters persist in their exhausting and often disheartening strug- 
gle for religious liberty, if they had not the encouragement of 
their brethren in the city? Certainly Berlin is for both Protest- 
antism and Catholicism a bastion which they can ill afford to 
lose; Pope John XXIII recognized this situation by conferring 
a cardinal’s hat on the Bishop of Berlin Julius Doepfner rather 
than on one of the West German Archbishops. 

It is against this complex background of a decade that the 
new tension over Berlin must be understood. The late Mr. 
Sidney E. Smith, Canada’s distinguished Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, was correct when he stated in the House of 
Commons on February 26: “the Soviet Union deliberately chose 
to create a crisis where none had recently existed, and thereby 
to plunge the whole world into a new period of deep anxiety.” 
The Kremlin’s note of November 27, 1958, was a masterpiece of 
misrepresentation of facts. It declared Russia’s readiness to 
participate in drafting a peace treaty for Germany, to establish 
a free city of West Berlin, and to support a “program for uniting 
Germany as a peace-loving and democratic state,” as advocated 
by Ulbricht’s government. The Western democracies were 
blamed for many violations of the Potsdam agreement and for 
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committing “indirect aggression” against the Soviet bloc by 
their conduct in West Berlin. The note culminated in the threat 
to change unilaterally the present procedure for Allied military 
traffic through the East zone to the city, if no sound foundation 
for a solution of the Berlin problem had been laid within half 
a year. It seems almost ironical that the note adds: “Methods 
of blackmail and reckless threats of force are least of all op- 
portune in solving such a problem as the Berlin issue.” 

Ever since that fateful November 27 statesmen and political 
analysts in the free world have attempted to find a way out of 
the impasse and to reduce the threat of war which was clearly 
implied in the Soviet note and which was the theme underlying 
the unending line of provocative pronouncements coming lately 
from the Kremlin. As one followed the extended public debate 
on both sides of the Atlantic, he was struck, however, by the 
dearth of novel constructive proposals by the Western democra- 
cies. Only too often big words were used to cover up the lack 
of new ideas. Those American politicians who came forth with 
sparkling suggestions, unfortunately were sadly unaware of the 
realities in central Europe. When this writer was last in Bonn, 
one of West Germany’s most distinguished statesmen expressed 
to him his concern over the fact that America was speaking with 
too many voices and that no European could properly estimate 
how large a segment of public opinion these self-appointed 
authorities represented. 

One recent example may illustrate this dilemma. The Germans 
were bewildered when they read, that on February 12 Senator 
Mansfield of Montana and one of the recognized leaders of the 
Domocratic Party on Capitol Hill, had delivered on the floor of 
the Senate a speech in which he had pleaded for a new and more 
imaginative approach to international affairs. Mansfield proposed 
a nine point programme, including the idea that direct negotia- 
tions between East and West Germany about their unification 
should be encouraged. Had he ever paused to think that Aden- 
auer and Ulbricht were no more likely to find common ground in 
1959 than Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis would have 
discovered in 1863? The Senator from Montana also proposed 
that Soviet and Allied troops in Berlin be replaced by a United 
Nations force to oversee an agreement on the unification of the 
city. When he afterwards realized that world reaction to his 
ideas was unfavourable, he tried to back out, but the damage 
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had been done. Die Zeit (Hamburg), Germany’s leading weekly 
journal of opinion, expressed its dismay about his speech which 
coincided with Dulles’ hospitalization, by observing: “The pilot 
left the ship.” On the day of Mansfield’s talk, Lord Mayor 
Brandt, the main speaker at the Lincoln memorial banquet in 
Springfield, Illinois, had concluded his oration with a modified 
sentence from the Gettysburg address: ‘That this world under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom.” After returning to 
Berlin, he reported to the parliament of the city about the some- 
what discouraging impressions formed on his visit to the U.S.A. 
He deplored the confused debate on the Berlin crisis which he 
had witnessed there; he felt it failed to create an impression of 
“clarity and decision.” In line with this criticism, Gaston 
Coblentz, the able correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
sent his paper on March 11 a long alarming cable from Berlin 
reporting that morale in the city was declining due to the lack 
of convincing leadership by the United States. He added that 
there was an unusual amount of bitter and open complaining 
about American policies. 

President Eisenhower’s television address on Berlin, March 
16, therefore, did not come one minute too early. It was his first, 
comprehensive, statesmanlike declaration in this whole crisis. 
Earlier brief comments made at his press conferences in reply 
to: questions had demonstrated only the dangers inherent in 
such hasty improvisations; especially one remark of his about 
the likelihood that a war in Europe would not be fought by 
ground forces but rather by nuclear weapons, had aroused sharp 
controversy in many quarters at home and abroad. Before his 
nation-wide television audience, the President was unequivocal in 
his assurances: “We cannot try to purchase peace by forsaking 
two million free people of Berlin. ... We must avoid letting fear 
or lack of confidence turn us from the course that self-respect, 
decency and love of liberty point out.” But while Eisenhower 
refused to negotiate under a dictated time limit, he was willing 
to agree to an early meeting of the foreign ministers in the light 
of a more conciliatory Russian note of March 2. That note, in 
a way, had been a reluctant concession on Khrushchev’s part. 
According to the usually well informed analyst James Reston in 
the New York Times of March 17, he had told Prime Minister 
Macmillan that he regarded foreign ministers as mere function- 
aries without power. If it would “amuse” the West, however, 
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to have them get together, he would not object. President Eisen- 
hower is known to have serious misgivings about a new summit 
conference after the failure of the highly publicized Geneva 
talks in 1955. But he exprssed his willingness to attend, ‘“assum- 
ing developments that justify a summer meeting.” That such 
a meeting was inevitable, regardless of its outcome, had been 
recognized earlier by Macmillan and then by Adenauer. In fact, 
his visit to Russia had confirmed the Prime Minister’s belief 
that Krushchev was the only man worth negotiating with in the 
Soviet Union; even his close associates Mikoyan and Gromyko 
lack authority of their own. Macmillan evidently succeeded in 
persuading the White House to accept his view. 

At the time that these lines were written, Prime Minister 
Macmillan had just arrived in Washington. Partly because of his 
initiative, the outlook for world peace is somewhat better than 
in recent months. The danger of a third World War starting 
over the control of Berlin seems more remote, though much will 
depend on Khrushchev’s next moves. There is always the danger 
in such a period of tension that one false step, insignificant in 
itself, may suddenly provoke a new conflagration, which cannot 
be localized. But let us be optimistic enough to assume that 1959 
will be a year of conferences rather than open conflicts! The 
NATO countries have now clearly stated what they will not 
tolerate. Could we not henceforth take as our motto the words 
of the late Secretary of State Sidney E. Smith who said on 
February 26 in the address which contained his political testam- 
ent: “However, I assert and affirm that this is no time for 
anything other than positive policies.” 

In particular, what positive policies should the Western 
democracies pursue in Germany? Some observers believe that 
this is the proper time to press for a large-scale German settle- 
ment and that it may be to the advantage of the West to negoti- 
ate with the Soviet Union a new international status for Berlin. 
They maintain that Khrushchev actually is less concerned with 
the former German capital itself than with perpetuating the com- 
munist regime in the East zone as part of the Soviet bloc. 
Knowing that the West can depend on the Bonn republic, they 
think he is not interested in reunification, but wishes to obtain 
recognition for the German Democratic Republic with East 
Berlin as its official seat. On the other hand, Washington is 
supposed to have a draft of a German peace treaty ready for 
discussion. All this sounds fine in comparison with the frighten- 
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ing language used just a little while ago. But we should avoid 
illusions which can end up only in disappointments. 

Those who suddenly see a silver lining on the horizon must be 
told that this is not the time for German reunification. This 
issue will have to wait for a turn of history when the whole sys- 
tem of Soviet satellites can be loosened up. Who dares to pre- 
dict the exact moment of that change, even though we are certain 
that it will come about eventually? After the Congress of Vienna 
had missed the great opportunity to unify the German people 
in 1815, it took two generations until another auspicious oc- 
casion arose in Bismarck’s day. The Germans of today may also 
have to be patient for decades, but they, like their forefathers, 
should use every device to keep cultural and economic contacts 
between the two halves of the country as close as possible to 
avoid a permanent estrangement. It would be unrealistic to 
hope for more. Any dream of a “confederation” between a 
democratic West Germany and a communist East Germany 
should be abandoned. At one point, Secretary Dulles seemed 
ready to condone it, but we cannot settle for less than free 
elections as the basis of even a loose confederation. This, how- 
ever, is the one risk Ulbricht knows he cannot afford to take. 
Should we then recognize the German Democratic Republic in 
any form? Adenauer has fought recognition tooth and nail. 
This writer does not share the Chancellor’s inflexibility in this 
respect. We would not compromise our fundamental position, if 
we deal, e.g., with East German functionaries at control points 
on the highways around Berlin, assuming that they will event- 
ually take the place of Russian occupation officials. We must 
face reality in the way British diplomacy has long been ac- 
customed to, for such recognition does not imply any endorse- 
ment. 

But this should not be the limit of our positive policies. We 
must be bolder. Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Foreign Relations Committee and one of 
America’s most enlightened experts on international affairs, has 
recently suggested as a topic of negotiations the limited with- 
drawal of Allied and Soviet forces in Germany. He is especially 
thinking of moving nuclear weapons back an equal distance, 
however slight, in order to restrict the possibility of war. Ful- 
bright’s proposal is in line with the plan conceived by Polish 
Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki. He has advocated for some 
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time a zone in central Europe free of atomic weapons as a 
device to reduce international tension; his views have gained 
favour in many quarters, including the British government. 
Such a limited agreement provides a certain measure of reassur- 
ance for Khrushchev and might make him, in turn, more willing 
to accept, however reluctantly, the Allied view of West Berlin’s 
status. 

Lastly, what should be our positive policies for the more dis- 
tant future? Perhaps we should accept the wise thoughts which 
an exiled leader of the Weimar republic, the former Reichsmin- 
ister William Sollmann, who had become an American citizen, 
jotted down on his deathbed eight years ago. The words of 
this gallant fighter for democracy and world peace contain the 
essence of a long-range programme: ‘Maintain an equilibrium, 
however precarious, for fifty, if necessary, for a hundred years. 
Insist that high officials of the opposing governments and 
responsible persons of wide influence on both sides confer con- 
stantly in private, outside the orbit of the newspapers. Negoti- 
ate! Negotiate! Negotiate!’ 





The Thirteenth General Assembly 


HEATH MACQUARRIE* 


was not outstanding in its accomplishments nor was it one 
in which Canada played a major or spectacular role. Of 
course the General Assembly cannot be expected to solve all 
the great political crises which beset the world. In any case 
there is much truth in the observation of the late Dr. Smith in 
the House of Commons on February 26: “I know that the 
Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly has been dubbed 
an unspectacular one but in that regard I make the observation 
that dramatic quality is not a criterion of success.” Although 
the agenda listed seventy-four items on which there was wide- 
ranging discussion and debate, no single item overshadowed all 
the others. The old familiar questions—Chinese representation, 
disarmament, Cyprus, Algeria, South West Africa, Hungary— 
brought forth the usual expressions of view without any appre- 
ciable advance being made on the international problems involved. 
The General Assembly opened in an atmosphere of deep 
concern over events taking place in the Far East. The Red 
Chinese bombardment of Quemoy and the other off-shore islands 
had begun on August 23, and had continued in the weeks follow- 
ing. As the Assembly opened many delegates believed that a 
situation would soon develop either suggesting or requiring 
some action by the United Nations. But the question was not 
brought up for consideration by any United Nations body, and 
contact between the Communist Chinese and the United States 
was made at the meetings of their ambassadors at Warsaw. 
But while the Quemoy action did not become an item for 
General Assembly consideration as such, it nevertheless had a 
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very definite bearing upon the discussion of the perennial ques- 
tion of Chinese representation. The debate on this item was 
bitter with Mr. Lodge and Mr. Gromyko the chief protagonists. 
India again pressed to have the question of Chinese representa- 
tion debated as an agenda item, and the United States—as it 
has done in the last eight Assemblies—put forth a draft resolu- 
tion calling for another year’s delay on the contentious issue. 
Mr. Gromyko described the American move as a cowardly 
attempt to avoid discussing Peiping’s rightful place in the 
United Nations. Mr. Lodge declared that Red China was trying 
to shoot her way into the organization. Canada supported the 
United States. Our Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. 
Smith, expressed the view that it would not be timely to consider 
Chinese representation because international tension resulting 
from the military action in the Taiwan Straits did not afford a 
proper atmosphere for discussion. The Assembly supported the 
American resolution by a vote of 44 to 28 with 9 abstentions. 

It has been said that on this question the United States issues 
a four-line whip to her traditional friends and supporters. While 
such a statement is the clever exaggeration of the cynic, the 
United States undoubtedly regards the question as one of utmost 
importance, and one cannot but ponder with somber seriousness 
the prospect of American reaction to any United Nations move 
to give the Chinese seat to representatives of the Peiping govern- 
ment. But for how long can it be expected that the General 
Assembly will continue to produce a majority in support of the 
United States point of view? Every year narrows the margin. 
In the Thirteenth Assembly the United States lost the support 
of Greece, Iceland and Austria. It is possible that other dele- 
gations would have followed their example had it not been for 
the aggressive actions of the Chinese Communists against the 
off-shore islands. But in a subsequent Assembly it may prove 
impossible for the United States to block consideration of this 
thorny question. When this time comes the United Nations 
will certainly face a crisis of major proportions. 

The Middle East, where in mid-summer a crisis had arisen 
which became the raison d’étre of a special assembly in August, 
did not bulk large in the Thirteenth General Assembly. The 
Soviet sought to make propaganda capital out of the presence 
of British and American troops in Jordan and Lebanon, and 
early in the session of the First Committee Mr. Gromyko called 
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for their immediate withdrawal. His move proved to be not 
very popular with other delegations including some of the Arab 
states, and the whole issue was effectively disposed of when the 
troops were completely withdrawn on August 25 and November 
4. On December 10 the Secretary General decided to liquidate 
and evacuate the United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon. 
This was an indication of the degree to which order had been 
restored in this most recently agitated section of the Middle 
East. If the Middle Eastern question was disposed of with such 
moderate felicity in the Thirteenth General Assembly, this happy 
circumstance arose from the fact that the special assembly had 
accomplished a satisfactory and reasonable settlement which 
will doubtless be recorded as one of the United Nations’ greatest 
achievements. 

The Assembly chose as its President, Dr. Charles Malik, 
long-time Foreign Minister of Lebanon, but his election was 
achieved only after heavy competition from the representative 
of another Arab state, Dr. Bourgiba of the Sudan, who had the 
overwhelming support of the Arab League. The Czechoslovak 
contender for the post withdrew in favour of Dr. Bourgiba but 
despite this manoeuvre Malik was elected by a vote of 45 to 31 
with 5 abstentions. 

Perhaps nothing was more dismal and discouraging than the 
disarmament discussions. Disarmament has been a topic for 
consideration at every General Assembly, and was discussed for 
over three weeks at the Thirteenth. A proposal by India and 
Yugoslavia to enlarge the Disarmament Committee to include all 
United Nations members was overwhelmingly adopted. It is 
hard to believe that this body will be a practical or useful one 
for deliberation on the question but since the Soviet Union had 
ceased to participate in the deliberations of its predecessor this 
move at least kept the door open for some sort of discussion. 

The Thirteenth Assembly gave its attention to outer space, 
and after a protracted and acrimonious debate on the question, 
the Assembly voted to set up a United Nations Committee to 
study the utilization of outer space for peaceful purposes, but 
with the announcement of the Soviet bloc’s refusal to participate 
in the work of the new body the net accomplishments of the 
deliberations on this item appear something less than outstand- 
ing. (One delegate of philosophic bent made the interesting 
comment that the term “outer space’ was a misnomer since 
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space, like time, was a metaphysicai concept which could not be 
so divided.) 

In the light of our role in the Geneva Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, it was natural that Canada should play an important 
part in the Sixth Committee’s discussion on the question of 
limits of territorial seas. Our delegation supported those who 
called for another conference similar to that of Geneva, and 
although this view eventually prevailed it did so only after much 
manoeuvring and considerable opposition. The date of the con- 
ference, 1960, is later than Canada would have preferred. 

On the recurring political questions, such as Cyprus, Algeria, 
Korea and Hungary, little if any progress can be reported as a 
result of the Thirteenth General Assembly’s deliberations. 

It would, of course, be untrue to say that there were not 
some worthwhile achievements to be credited to this Assembly. 
Some gain was registered in the setting up of the United Nations 
Special Fund which is to enable the United Nations to extend 
its activities to the borderline between capital and technical 
assistance and to participate in pilot projects in fields such as 
resource surveys, housing and sanitation. Canada has always 
played a major role in this phase of UN activity, and our govern- 
ment’s pledge of two million dollars to the Special Fund (subject 
to parliamentary approval) was warmly received. Another 
encouraging development was the Assembly’s decision to provide 
for the setting up of an international administrative service, the 
members of which will work for the national governments of 
newly independent countries needing trained administrators. 
Although difficulties still persist with respect to financing, the 
United Nations Emergency Force will continue in being as a 
result of favourable action on the part of the Thirteenth 
Assembly. 

It is unfortunate that press, radio and television reporters 
concentrate their attention upon political questions which are 
generally highly explosive and bring into conflict the major 
personalities who represent the great powers. Because these 
questions bring into sharp focus the East-West conflicts, they 
are generally marked by failure and frustration. In other less 
spectacular areas of its operation the United Nations has a far 
more impressive list of solid achievements to its credit. If one 
looks for real advances in the field of international peace and 
human betterment he will find very little to cheer him in the 
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record of the deliberations of the two political committees at 
the Thirteenth General Assembly but in the less publicized 
Fourth Committee decisions were taken which will have far- 
reaching beneficial consequences for many millions of people. 

Of the ten Trust Territories of the United Nations five are 
to achieve the ultimate goal of independence in 1960 and the 
announcement of these steps was doubtless the most significant 
event of the Thirteenth Assembly. French Togoland, Somali- 
land under Italian administration, the French Cameroons, the 
British Cameroons and Western Samoa, territories whose total 
population numbers over six million, are now on the threshold 
of nationhood and soon to face the challenges and opportunities 
which sovereign status brings. 

Representatives to the Fourth Committee will not soon forget 
the day on which the regular French delegate, Kosiziusko- 
Morizet left his seat and turned it over to Mr. Sylvanius Olympio, 
the Prime Minister of French Togoland, who proceeded to address 
the Committee. This talented and accomplished African leader 
made a profound impression upon all his hearers. Many recalled 
that the same man had appeared before the Fourth Committee 
on previous occasions as a humble petitioner on behalf of his 
people in the Trust Territory. As the result of a United Nations- 
supervised election, Olympio had vaulted into a position of 
leadership and had become a powerful figure with whom the 
previously hostile administrative authorities were pleased to 
deal. 

The question of the French and British Cameroons was not 
so amicably disposed of, and the Committee spent many hours 
listening to petitioners generally decrying French administration 
and calling for a merger of British and French Cameroons. 
While the One Cameroon group doubtless has widespread support 
in the French Cameroons, the situation is quite different in the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom administration. The Northern 
part is administered as an integral part of the Federation of 
Nigeria and there are strong ethnic and economic reasons for 
this relationship continuing. Nigeria itself is due for inde- 
pendence in October, 1960. While the idea of a merger with 
the French Cameroons may appeal more strongly to the people 
of the southern British section their views have yet to be made 
clear on the question. This was emphasized in the report of 
the UN mission which visited the Cameroons in November and 


December. 
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A resumed session of the Fourth Committee was convened 
on February 20 to deal with the Cameroon question in the light 
of the findings of the visiting mission. After much debate and 
many petitioners! it voted overwhelmingly to recommend 
separate plebiscites under UN supervision in the Northern 
and Southern parts of the British Cameroons. It also expressed 
confidence that elections for a new Legislative Assembly will be 
held soon after independence in the French Cameroons which is 
due January 1, 1960. 

The last steps toward independence for Somaliland under 
Italian administration are being made difficult by a protracted 
frontier dispute with Ethiopia. So often in the Fourth Com- 
mittee disputes occur between members of different races. In 
this instance two Africans were in opposition one to another. 
A separate agenda item was given over to the question but 
after much discussion and various attempts at compromise, the 
Fourth Committee left the matter no nearer solution than before. 
All that was accomplished was a promise by the Secretary 
General to use his best offices with all concerned. 

The Trust Territory of Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration seemed to be assured of a smooth passage to 
its new status and New Zealand was the recipient of widespread 
congratulation upon the manner of its discharge of its sacred 
trust. Not so with Britain and France for whom the bouquets 
were noticeably fewer than the brickbats. 

The Fourth Committee devoted a month to discussions on the 
emotionally-charged question of South West Africa but with an 
outcome far less satisfactory than that which followed the long 
debates on the future of the above-mentioned Trust Territories. 

When the Twelfth Assembly established a Good Offices Com- 
mittee “to discuss with the Government of the ‘Union of South 
Africa a basis for an agreement which would ccntinue to accord 
to the territory of South West Africa an international status’ 
many delegations were hopeful that the way to an eventual 
solution of this contentious problem might be found. The 
Committee, consisting of Sir Charles Arden-Clarke of Britain, 
Walter Walmsley of the United States and Vasco T. Leitao da 
Cunha of Brazil, visited the Union of South Africa in June and 


1The Fourth Committee spent an inordinate length of time in 
listening to petitions. A majority can always be found to vote in 
favour of granting an oral hearing to any petitioner regardless of his 
qualifications or the staleness or relevance of his evidence. 
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held frank and friendly discussions with members of the govern- 
ment at Pretoria. In the spirit of the new approach the Union 
Government decided to resume full participation in the General 
Assembly and its representatives were in their places when the 
Fourth Committee was called into session. 

But when ‘te Committee, after a bitter procedural debate, 
decided to hear petitioners, Rev. Michael Scott and Mr. 
Mburumba Kerina, on the Good Offices Committee Report the 
Union delegation once again withdrew and did not return to the 
Fourth Committee until the next agenda item was reached. In 
the report of the Good Offices Committee there was a suggestion 
that the feasibility of partition might be investigated as one 
possible solution for the problem of South West Africa. This 
was enough to raise a loud storm of protest and denunciation 
from the anti-colonial group. After much bitter and inflamma- 
tory debate it was agreed that the Good Offices Committee be 
continued in being but it was given a firm injunction against 
considering any solution which might involve partition of the 
territory. 

The Canadian delegation believing that it was unrealistic to 
hope for any lasting settlement without the co-operation of the 
Union Government urged moderation and restraint upon the 
members of the Fourth Committee. While regretting the depar- 
ture of the South African delegation it deplored the Committee’s 
decision on petitioners which had occasioned it. It was the 
Canadian belief that more would be gained by the opportunity 
of putting questions to the actual administrators of the territory 
than by rehearsing once again the evidence of the petitioners. 

But on the question of South West Africa those who 
counselled moderation were unfortunately in the minority and 
the limited progress of the Twelfth Assembly was probably 
annihilated in the heat and bitterness of the debate in the 
Thirteenth. 

It is in the Fourth Committee that one sees most clearly the 
changing face of the United Nations. Here the new nations 
express themselves on matters of deep and intense emotional 
content. Many having just emerged from colonial status are 
eager to enter the lists on behalf of others not yet emancipated 
from dependency. In their eagerness they may sometimes urge 
that the transition be made too rapidly and in their excessive 
criticism of the colonial powers they may be aiding the pro- 
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paganda efforts of those who are the real enemies of human 
freedom. 

Other states, especially those charged with administrative 
responsibilities under the UN Trusteeship system, seem more 
aware of the perils attendant upon a too hasty leap into 
autonomy. As the Secretary Gencral observed in his annual 
report: ‘The many issues in this sphere which regularly con- 
front the United Nations call for a balance between vision and 
restraint, recognizing the fundamental right to self-determina- 
tion as well as the fact that the exercise of self-determination 
may be self-defeating if not wisely and carefully prepared.” 

3ut while there may be differences of opinion as to the rate 
of transition all must recognize that the emergence of dependent 
peoples into sovereignty and freedom is an irresistible movement. 
The prevailing sentiment of the Afro-Asian peoples is summed 
up in the statement of one of their delegates who declared: 
“Good government is no substitute for self government.” The 
tide of nationalism is rising swiftly in Africa today and the 
face of the world and the complexion and composition of the 
United Nations will be profoundly altered as a result of tre- 
mendous changes in the political, social and economic structure 
of that great continent. Commenting on the prediction that the 
Thirteenth Assembly will be recorded in history as the “African 
Assembly” the Fourth Committee Chairman? declared that its 
accomplishment justified the suggestion. When the time came 
for people to look back and trace the process by which the 
political map of Africa had been so radically and so rapidly 
transformed he felt that the work of the Fourth Committee of 
the Thirteenth Assembly will stand out as a great and historic 
landmark. 

Although Canadian prestige remains extremely high in the 
councils of the United Nations and our efforts toward moderation 
and reasonableness are still appreciated the time is fast approach- 
ing when we will be challenged to play a more positive and active 
role. This applies with urgent and special significance to the 
type of international questions within the ambit of the Fourth 
Committee. If Canada is to play its full part as a leading 


2The Fourth Committee was most fortunate in its Chairman, 
Ambassador Boland of Ireland. His tact and firmness, his patience 
and impartiality made him an ideal presiding officer. It would be a 
most suitable choice if he should some day be elected as president of the 
General Assembly. 
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member of the United Nations it is essential that we develop a 
greater and more informed interest in the peoples of the Afro- 
Asian world whose influence on the course of world events may 
well become decisive in the years ahead. Although our foreign 
service staff is one of the best, there are some serious gaps 
which should be quickly filled. In the vast continent of Africa, 
where events are moving with such rapidity, Canada is sadly 
deficient in diplomatic posts. It will, of course, be something 
less than an easy task to augment our External Affairs Depart- 
ment to take on these new areas of operation. Nor is it for- 
gotten that the growth and expansion of the Canadian External 
Affairs Department in the last two decades has been rapid. 
However, the great nationalistic movements of the present day 
challenge us to take new steps to make more effective our 
contribution to world peace and human betterment. Canada 
today commands the respect and trust of the emerging peoples 
of Africa and Asia. It would be unfortunate if through lack 
of interest or knowledge we missed the opportunity to play 
a major role in channelling this new and restless nationalism 
into productive paths of peace. 








The Evolving Commonwealth 


B. T. RICHARDSON* 


broader in its membership and more heterogenous in its 

characteristics than was the old. As variegated as some 
of the empires of history, it has no common standard of thought 
and action. It may soon have no common language, for Eng- 
lish, even in its cisatlantic version, is not going to last forever. 
Parliamentary democracy is no longer a common factor among 
its members. But the Commonwealth has, no doubt, a common 
basis in the conviction that it serves the interests of its peoples 
who enjoy or aspire to a form of government that represents 


their will. That, and acceptance of Queen Elizabeth IT as Head 
of the Commonwealth is the foundation on which the association 
rests today. 

This does not mean there are no large common areas or 
substantial uniformities. It means that most definitions of the 
unifying factors of the Commonwealth of Nations find excep- 
tions. Common racial descent ceased to be a bond in 1947, the 
monarchical system of government in 1949, and Pakistani parli- 
amentary democracy underwent modification last year. Author- 
itarianism is clearly developing in other realms. Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah has said that in Africa independence would 
require “authoritarian measures,” and that African peoples 
would have to accept “positive discipline.” The expectation that 
new members of the Commonwealth in Africa and Asia will 
automatically and mechanically adopt Western ideas has no 
basis. If it existed, it is already disappointed. 


N= definitions are in order. The New Commonwealth is 
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An all-embracing definition of the Commonwealth is all but 
impossible today. The Commonwealth is a thing of many splend- 
ours and many problems. It is greater than its parts. Its 
strength increases and it survives from one age to the next. It 
means different things to different people. Attempting a defini- 
tion, the best that Prime Minister Nash of New Zealand could 
offer was this negative description: “Its members are not foreign 
to one another.” 

Palmerston North, New Zealand, where the sixth Common- 
wealth Relations Conference was held in January, 1959, is a 
pleasant and quiet place in which to discuss the Commonwealth 
and reflect upon its mysteries. The conference roster numbered 
60 persons, of whom eight were officials, 39 were delegates and 
13 were guest members. Altogether the representation covered 
15 countries. The inner structure of the conference consisted 
of two round tables, one devoted to political and cultural aspects, 
the other to economic problems. The intention to publish a 
voluminous report was entrusted to the New Zealand Institute 
of International Affairs. 

The evolution of new nations within the Commonwealth has 
become an accelerating force. If there is a common factor in 
the process that has become so sudden in its effects, it is the 
aspiration to democracy. This remains the hallmark of the 
Commonwealth concept despite deviations. It is vain to apply 
one partner’s standards to another. Environmental modifications 
of the textbook documents of Commonwealth principles are 
numerous and seem to multiply. The simple requirement of a 
two-party system is absent in new countries in which the struggle 
for independence focused upon a single large party. Such a 
party remains to carry on government and will probably con- 
tinue to exercise exclusive power for a long time to come, until 
conditions develop to encourage the emergence of alternate 
parties. Where there is a measure of social and racial unity, 
where the economic status and cultural development of the people 
are relatively uniform, where there is a measure of common 
ground between a government and its opposition, then parties 
ean become true alternatives to one another. These conditions 
are by no means universal, and the New Commonwealth is a 
political laboratory in which the participation of peoples in gov- 
ernment is secured through institutions outside a party system. 

The key problem here is to open avenues by which public 
opinion can make itself felt. Without periodical elections and 
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without protection of the rights of citizens, especially minorities, 
the influence of public opinion is diminished and sometimes 
denied. Entrenched clauses in constitutions have not, in fact, 
survived in countries such as South Africa, Ghana and India, 
and there has not been time for the full development of unwritten 
codes of behaviour that play an important part in the British 
political system. The tradition that does assert itself is the 
benevolent despotism of the British colonial administration, a 
heritage of autocracy that serves to sustain a modern author- 
itarianism. It is all that is left of the old empire in many cases. 
Its proconsuls left no tradition of education for democracy, so 
that the new Commonwealth has no compelling interest in it 
and no tradition of public opinion as it must operate for a two- 
party system. The dissemination of information, which is a 
necessary factor in politics, is not well organized in some newly- 
independent countries. And above all else, most of these coun- 
tries define their aims in economic terms and there is little time 
for political theory. 

Under these circumstances, the criterion of politics on which 
Commonwealth unity may be said to rest is difficult to define. 
In Pakistan, where the army has taken over from the politicians, 
the government enjoys an undeniable popularity. In countries 
where sharp differences of race and economic status exist, the 
universal adult franchise is unlikely to be found and it is hard 
to predict when it may come, if ever. None of the newer Com- 
monwealth countries possesses a true, coherent political op- 
position capable of taking over the government. And the one 
big party often depends upon personal leadership to an extent 
that a mature community would not tolerate. 

The institutions and ideals of parliamentary democracy are 
by no means a common heritage in the New Commonwealth. 
What, then, is the unifying factor? It is the principle of self- 
determination, coupled with respect for variations and willing- 
ness on the part of old members to accept divergences and modi- 
fications that suit the needs of new members. In any case, these 
modifications exist and serve to remind old members that the 
process of evolution still operates for them as well as for newer 
countries. 

In the New Commonwealth, the growing variety of political 
systems is matched by complex and urgent economic problems. 
There is a universal demand for economic development, and this 
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is a political aim to be pursued by political as well as economic 
means. The Commonwealth agenda today lists two critical prob- 
lems that are common to all the newer members. One is the 
necessity for speedy diversification of industry and for large 
programmes of investment; the other is to find markets for pro- 
duction in a world in which large market sectors lie within fairly 
exclusive systems such as the American economy on the one 
hand and the Soviet world on the other. This latter problem has 
been sharpened by the emergence of a third large sector in the 
European Common Market, with which Commonwealth countries 
and virtually every other country in the world, as well, must 
adjust their commerce. 

The Common Market is not primarily a commercial organiza- 
tion. Its origins were political and its success is, by and large, 
the key to the survival of freedom. The Treaty of Rome, under 
which six western European countries associated themselves as 
a Common Market, recorded the view of these countries that the 
great power blocs of the world, East and West, exert tremendous 
force to draw large segments of world trade into their orbits. 
These countries are the most advanced in Europe, indeed in the 
world, and they suffered desperately in two world wars. They 
have drawn together in a gesture of self-help, agreeing to reduce 
tariff barriers which separate them, progressively over a period 
of 12 or 15 years. They have started to do so. 

The Common Market, therefore, is an advanced economic 
complex in which internal tariffs will, in due course, decline and 
disappear. With such a market, every other government in 
western Europe and most other governments in the world must 
work out a pattern of trade relations. The relationship of the 
United Kingdom to the Common Market is a matter of critical 
importance not only to the United Kingdom itself, but to many 
overseas countries enjoying a tradition of trade with Britain. The 
six nations of the Common Market bring into it overseas ter- 
ritories. A French territory in Africa, as a result, may enjoy for 
its products access to the market of Europe not available to a 
neighbouring Commonwealth country anxious to export the same 
products. Canada is anxious to retain the free entry of wheat 
into the United Kingdom, if the latter should decide to adhere 
to the Common Market. But even this simple desire is com- 
plicated by the fact that 30 per cent. of Canada’s wheat exports 
go to customers now inside the Common Market. The suppliers 
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of world exports are all involved in the Common Market which, 
in turn, is involved as a supplier itself for overseas markets. 

The British proposal of a free trade area failed. In this 
scheme, eleven western European countries, including the United 
Kingdom, would have associated themselves with the six of the 
Common Market for the purpose of tariff uniformity in which 
Britain would maintain free entry of Commonwealth imports. 
The strongest opposition to the free trade proposal came from 
France, a country with overseas territories of its own and with 
new aspirations for economic progress at home. Common Mar- 
ket tariffs against goods from outside are of the order of 20 per 
cent. on meats, 20 per cent. on wheat, 13 per cent. on barley, 
24 per cent. on butter, 80 per cent. on sugar, and so on. 

The advantage to Commonwealth countries of the British 
decision to remain content outside the Common Market is 
obvious. But the Common Market across the Channel repre- 
sents Britain’s greatest opportunity, as a substantial industrial 
producer, in a market in which industrial expansion is certain 
to be vast and steady. The dilemma is particularly acute in 
Britain’s case, but in some measure it applies to most other 
countries in the world. It need not be exaggerated or minimized. 
The six of the Common Market, if they realize the full benefits 
of association, cannot pursue policies in isolation from the rest of 
the world, and there is no intention of doing so. The Common 
Market will need supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials at the 
best world prices, and it will need overseas markets for its pro- 
duction. There is a wide field for trade negotiations here, in- 
fluenced by the high purposes of the Common Market and the 
established principle of most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
gains recorded in the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
need not be sacrificed. 

In the new pattern of trade relations, a factor never to be 
forgotten is the United States. It has been American policy to 
encourage a growth of community self-help in western Europe 
and, as far as the impulse that brought forth the Common 
Market lay outside Europe, it came from the United States. The 
Common Market will probably determine the measure and scale 
of expansion of world trade in the future; it will undoubtedly 
become a main source of investment capital for less developed 
countries, and it will influence the development of many nations 
around the world, old and new, inside and outside the Common- 


wealth. 
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The decision to open trade negotiations cannot be long de- 
layed. Some elements of Imperial preference may have to be 
traded for concessions. Many preferences have been eroded by 
time, in any case. Some sacrifices may have to be made, but the 
free entry of foodstuffs into the United Kingdom cannot be one 
of them. The aim of negotiations should be to establish conditions 
of reasonable and competitive access to the Common Market for 
exports from abroad. The choice lies between separate or joint 
negotiations, the latter under the leadership and initiative of 
the United Kingdom. Either way, an essential party to the 
negotiations will be the Uinted States, whose economic power 
vill be decisive in the solution of many tricky problems. A 
free trade area in western Europe, in some form or other, 
appears inevitable, but the destination to which events now lead 
us is dimly seen. 

A strong tendency exists among newer members of the Com- 
monwealth to rely in economic matters on governmental direc- 
tion. This is not unexpected. It is inevitable. One-product 
economies have no choice but to direct their resources into pro- 
grammes designed to diversify industry and to attempt to do 
so without strict regard for the normal tests of economic argu- 
ment. Politics are often foremost, and governments risk a 
measure of waste and failure in proportion to their use of arbit- 
rary and compulsive means. Virtually all new governments must 
employ import restrictions, adopt agricultural protection, and 
regulate trade in one way or another in line with national political 
aims. These things are not unknown in older countries, but they 
are certain to arise in acute form in new countries impelled to 
hurry. 

Many members of the expanding Commonwealth are finding 
markets and investment funds outside the association itself. 
The experience of Canada’s trade relations with the United States 
is a lesson deeply studied elsewhere, but expansion of trade 
achieved by Japan and West Germany, the postwar giants of 
world commerce, is registering in most Commonwealth countries. 
In all this, an important factor should not be overlooked. Forty 
per cent. of world trade is still done in British sterling, which is 
certain to continue to serve in this capacity. The expansion of 
world trade is more than ever linked with sterling. Now that 
sterling has become convertible for outside uses, the reserves 
that support it have become of increased importance. The re- 
cent situation in which short-term claims against sterling 
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amounted to £3,000 million, while gold and dollar reserves totalled 
only £1,000 million, is not good enough. One problem that 
comes home to all Commonwealth countries is that of avoiding 
excessive pressure on sterling. Inflation anywhere in the sterling 
area converts into pressure on sterling reserves, and wherever 
economists of the Commonwealth are gathered together, talk is 
heard of the need for restraint. It is something that govern- 
ments, too, will have to learn, though it is a lesson that comes 
hard to a government in a hurry. 

The risk of economic balkanization exists in the regions of 
Africa and Asia in which newly-independent countries have 
emerged. These countries are emerging into a world of great 
commercial systems which will determine, in large part, the 
prices the new countries will pay for what they buy and receive 
for what they sell. Some of them may become pawns in the 
economic offensives of the Communist bloc, in which case they 
would undergo profound and unpleasant political changes. 

The remedy lies in enlightened leadership in the West. The 
need is for a trade co-ordination system, in which programmes 
of investment and development could be brought together, at 
least on a regional basis in South-east Asia, West Africa and 
Central Africa. This would provide an offset to the drift into 
balkan-tight systems. It would reduce the temptation to follow 
bootstrap economic policies. It is one thing to perceive the 
problem, quite another to solve it. The answer is to be found in 
regional economic organizations to apply the fruits of co-opera- 
tion to the programme of new countries. The problem is critical. 
It is larger than the Commonwealth. It calls for direct and 
friendly intervention from the United States. It will require a 
substantial borrowing of administrative and other help from 
Europe, where experience in economic co-operation has been wide 
and successful in recent years. Its solution can hardly be con- 
ceived without employment of machinery of economic aid al- 
ready existing in the United Nations. Needless to say, education- 
al and training assistance must go hand in hand with economic 
aid, for know-how is the real limiting factor in economic progress. 

One cannot speak of remedies without mention of the sub- 
stantial amounts of self-help that exists already in the New 
Commonwealth. There are notable examples of progress. Ghana 
is one, thanks to the recent boom in world cocoa prices. A 
measures of friendly assistance to the new Federation of the West 
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Indies is being provided by Canada. Both Australia and New 
Zealand take a special interest in the Colombo Plan and, on a 
scale unknown before. At this stage, economic aid is regarded 
mainly as a government-to-government relationship. But the 
encouragement of conditions in new countries attractive to 
private investment promises results far beyond the scope of 
governmental assistance. 

One of the main factors is psychological. Newly independent 
peoples require the assurance that they are travelling the road 
of economic improvement. ‘This, in any case, is what freedom 
means and it is something that cannot be denied to them. 





Book Reviews 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Raymond L. Garthoff. 
1958. (Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. xvi, 283pp. $5.75.) 


DEFENCE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall. 1958. (London: Victor Gollanz. 223pp. $3.75.) 


Both in regard to their military doctrine and the organization 
of their armed forces the Soviets are prepared for all-out thermo- 
nuclear war, for limited nuclear war and for conventional war. 
“That,” writes Garthoff, “is the main conclusion of this study 
of the challenge to the Free World of Soviet strategy in the 
nuclear age.” 

Recognizing the formidable thermonuclear deterrent strength 
of the United States, the Soviets have built up their own thermo- 
nuclear forces (bombers, submarines, and missiles) to the extent 
that they already at least equal those of the United States. 
This thermonuclear stalemate leads Garthoff to ask: “Will other 
nations have confidence in the ability and resolve of the United 
States to invoke what is viewed as a virtually suicidal thermo- 
nuclear strategy to save Iran—or even West Germany ?” 

The Soviets have 140 divisions, over 25,000 tanks, 19,000 
aircraft, and 450 submarines. Garthoff holds that the retention 
by the Soviet Union of these very powerful balanced conven- 
tional forces in no way represents a “lag” in their thinking. The 
Soviets do not believe, as do the Americans, that all-out thermo- 
nuclear war means suicide. The Soviets consider that the size 
of their country and the wide distribution of their resources will 
allow them to survive even the admittedly very terrible thermo- 
nuclear exchanges. It is no “lag’’ on their part to believe, then, 
that the nation which started the war with far greater con- 
ventional forces will be more likely to win. 
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It must be clearly realized, however, that eventual thermo- 
nuclear war forms no necessary part of Soviet strategy. Indeed, 
the contrary is true, for Soviet superiority in other forms of 
military power is quite sufficient for the Soviets to feel con- 
fident of success in achieving the objectives of a conventional 
or of a limited nuclear war. 

Faced by the overwhelming strength of the Russians in con- 
ventional weapons and accepting the fact that a thermonuclear 
war means the annihilation of Great Britain, King-Hall advocates 
unilateral nuclear disarmament by the United Kingdom. He 
stresses the psychological and political side of conflict. Many 
of his ideas could well be put into effect regardless of how 
calmly one takes the probability of communist occupation 
implied in his unilateral nuclear disarmament. ‘The object of 
the strategy outlined in this volume,” he writes, “is not only to 
defend our way of life but to destroy Communism.” That this 
will come about through Soviet occupation implies a greater 
faith in us than is justified judging by the continued Soviet 
occupation of Eastern Europe. Sir Stephen himself writes: 
“The object of war is to change the enemy’s mind.” ‘True, but 
if we surrender without war, why should the enemy change 
his mind? 

Sir Stephen does not accept the theory of limited nuclear 
war. A limited war in which tactical nuclear weapons are used 
would require a very nice political and military judgment to 
prevent it from becoming a thermonuclear holocaust. 

The solution both to the massive Russian strength described 
by Garthoff and to the suicide implicit in thermonuclear war 
stressed by King-Hall lies neither in a force armed with tactical 
nuclear weapons backed by the thermonuclear deterrent nor in 
surrender. Rather, the West must build defensive forces 
capable of meeting the Russian attack with conventional weapons 
long enough to allow diplomacy to seek a settlement before, 
progressively, tactical nuclear weapons and_ thermonuclear 
weapons are used. Possession of enough conventional weapons 
puts the mutual suicide of the use of thermonuclear weapons 
one step farther back. 

“Total war—large scale national war—is at an end” writes 
Sir Stephen. His and Garthoff’s books show why. And both 
books indicate that the defence arrangements of the West, 
political, psychological and military, need relating to the nature 
of the Communist attack. 


Quebec W. H. POPE 
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ARMS AND THE STATE. By Walter Millis with Harvey C. Mans- 
field and Harold Stein. 1958. (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund. 436pp. $4.00.) 


It was the rule in democratic countries, right to the end of 
the second world war, to look at diplomacy and force as suc- 
cessive and separate phases of national policy. The former was 
entirely a matter for the political leadership. When it came to 
the latter, the military technicians were brought in to work 
under civilian control, and within the confines of a grand 
strategy laid down by their political masters. The utter failure 
of the foreign policy of the West conducted before the war 
without any regard for the military realities, and the equal 
failure of a war-time policy directed toward military goals to the 
exclusion of political, showed that the old clear-cut and hierarchi- 
cal arrangement would no longer serve. Diplomacy and force 
became to be thought of as one entity also in the democracies 
(it had always been so in the authoritarian states), and civilian 
control of the military tended to become supplanted by a new 
concept of “civil-military integration.” 

This process has gone farthest in the United States—indeed 
it has gone so far that a man like Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas has called “the increasing influence of the military in 
our affairs the most ominous aspect of our modern history.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund has set itself the task of investi- 
gating the problem of civil-military relations in the American 
body politic. The book under review is an outcome of that 
study. The historical approach is used: Harvey C. Mansfield 
deals with the old order of things, from the Manchurian crisis 
of 1931 to the end of the second world war, Walter Millis with 
the painful progress of “civil-military integration” ever since. 
It is this second part of the book which is of the greatest interest 
also to the non-American reader, both because it explains much 
that is puzzling in U.S. international policies, and because it 
describes a development which has been discernible also here, 
although not as distinctly as in the United States. 

It would go beyond the scope of this review to deal in any 
detail with Walter Millis’ painstaking analysis of how this 
“intermeshing”’ of politics with military security has come about 
and what consequences it has had in terms of U.S. power in the 
world. One result must, however, be mentioned because of its 
crucial importance: the policy, firmly established at the end 
of 1948 and unfortunately still with us, of “committing American 
defence and foreign policy ultimately to the atom bomb.” One 
only realizes the magnitude of the problems involved in “civil- 
military integration” when one reads how this lamentable “bigger 
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bang for a buck” policy was conceived on the basis of faulty 
intelligence, by military empire-builders and by politicians seek- 
ing a cheap (comparatively) and plausible short-cut to security. 
Toronto JOHN GELLNER 


THE GREAT POWERS. By Max Beloff. 1959. (Toronto: Thomas 

Nelson, 240pp. $4.50.) 

This volume brings together some of Professor Beloff’s main 
articles and addresses which have been published over the last 
ten years. Its title, The Great Powers, is wildly inaccurate, and 
must have been chosen by the publisher. As the author points 
out in his introduction, it contains nothing specifically on Soviet 
Russia; and it has little on the former great powers, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy. 

Actually it consists of three sections. The first is a discus- 
sion of how far the historian and political scientist can achieve 
scholarly objectivity in dealing with current political events, a 
discussion which is not nearly so illuminating as the revelation 
in later essays of Professor Beloff’s own Britishness and con- 
servatism. The second part is on the European movement of 
federalism; it points out very cogently how the American sup- 
porters of this federal movement misunderstand Europe and 
how the European supporters misunderstand federalism. The 
third part, the longest and most interesting, is a collection of 
essays on the United States. Some of these are historical, deal- 
ing with Tocqueville, Benjamin Franklin, and Theodore Roose- 
velt; and some are devoted to explaining how the shortcomings 
in American foreign policy spring from the particular kind of 
experience that the American people have gone through. 

This American section is very well done. Professor Beloff 
has studied the United States closely; but he doesn’t annoy 
North American readers, as does his Cambridge fellow political 
scientist, Professor Brogan, by always overwhelming them with 
illustrations of his esoteric knowledge about the American way 
of life. However, his own inarticulate major premise emerges 
rather more clearly than he himself perhaps realizes. It is 
that the British approach, or rather the British conservative 
approach, to international affairs is the norm by which the 
approaches of those strange creatures, the Americans and the 
Western Europeans, are to be measured. It never seems to 
occur to him that the British special experience may have given 
British statesmen a one-sidedness also, and that the Common- 
wealth may be a British form of Utopia very much like the 
American Utopias which he analyses so mercilessly and so 
effectively. He is unduly appreciative of what American con- 
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servative critics such as George Kennan have said about current 
American policy, but appears largely to neglect what American 
liberal critics have had to say. 

Still, these essays on the United States make up a very able 
performance. And they are obviously just what all right- 
thinking Canadians have been looking for. One of them, in 
fact, was first published in the University of Toronto Quarterly. 


Laurier House, Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Les SOURCES DOCTRINALES DE L’INTERNATIONALISME. By 
Theodore Ruyssen. 1958. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 646pp.) 


This truly learned yet very readable study in three stout 
volumes is being published with the help of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique which encourages the production of 
reserach works of enduring value but with little hope of a 
remunerative market. 

Volume II is almost a magnum opus in itself. Its scope 
encompasses the vast reaches of Western thought from the 
Peace of Westphalia to the American War of Independence and 
the eve of the French Revolution. From there the third volume 
will follow emergent internationalism through the period of the 
Industrial Revolution to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The author, Professor Ruyssen, began early in his career, at 
the University of Bordeaux to proclaim international ideals, 
despite the nationalistic emotions prevalent during the first world 
war. For several years preceding the second world war, he 
was general secretary of the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies with headquarters at Geneva. 

The title word Sources is intended in its broadest sense, since 
it includes not only specifically political, economic and juridical 
treatises, but also pure literature, the credos of pacifist religious 
sects, and the principles of secret societies. Scores of famous 
writers are evaluated briefly from the view-point of international 
doctrine—but Leibnitz is accorded 50 pages. Numerous quota- 
tions could apply to present-day problems, e.g. Raynal (1781): 
“Here then is the decree that Destiny has pronounced concerning 
your colonies either you will give them up, or they will give 
you up.” 

The adequate table of contents obviates the need for an index; 
this is an excellent reference book. Such an erudite, well organ- 
ized and interestingly written volume should be made available 
to all serious students of the history of international doctrines 
and relations. 


Vancouver S. MACK EASTMAN 
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Less THAN KIN. A Study of Anglo-American Relations. By 
William Clark. 1957. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


168pp. $3.75.) 


This is a wise, well-informed, and at times witty, book on a 
subject as baffling as it is wellworn. Mr. Clark is well fitted 
for his task. An Englishman, who studied and taught at the 
University of Chicago in the late ’30’s, and after that occupied 
positions of importance on both sides of the Atlantic including 
that of press attaché at the British Embassy in Washington, 
and later still that of public relations officer at 10 Downing 
Street, Mr. Clark has had unusual opportunities to observe 
Anglo-American relations at first hand, and has done so with 
the competence of a keen student and the observational abilities 
of a first class journalist. 

His thesis and point of view are stzted at the beginning: 


The American nation came into being as the result of a war with 
Britain. Anglo-American relations began in conflict and that con- 
flict has never been far beneath the surface in the past 175 years. 
Long may it remain so; for this basic Anglo-American friction 
has provided the dynamic of the Western world ... statesmen and 
the general public should come to realize that the partnership 
between Britain and America is not a natural and inevitable part 
of the structure of world politics. It is fragile, delicate and in 
constant need of careful nurture. 


This is the kind of objective realism, characteristic of the 
book, which cuts through the woolly and injurious emotionalism 
that, with a few notable exceptions, has bedevilled Anglo- 
American relations. Mr. Clark sees clearly all the frustrations 
and difficulties of the partnership; but he sees also its historical 
significance and its potentialities. His exposition and com- 
mentary, analytical and historical, on “The Dynamic Partner- 
ship,” to quote the title of his first chapter, ought to be made 
required reading for at least all politicians, diplomats, journalists 
and teachers in the English-speaking world. 

After two general chapters, “The Dynamic Partnership,” and 
“Myths across the Sea,” he proceeds with sixteen short chapters 
divided into two parts: “The American View of Britain” and 
“the British View of America.” Those on the American view 
are topical: “England—The Ancient Enemy,” “Isolationism,” 
“ Anti-Colonialism,” “The Atlantic Community,” etc. Those on 
the British view are swift and skillful historical sketches: begin- 
ning with “America 1763-1860—A Far-off Country,” and carry- 
ing through to the 1950’s with a concluding chapter on “The 
Future.” This arrangement is both ingenious and logical, for 
the problem in the United States is one of attitudes and assump- 
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tions, even if they must be explained in terms of history; while 
the problem in Britain is only understood when seen in the light 
of the tremendous changes which have transformed Britain from 
“top nation” into what the British feel is the dubious position 
of a sort of “Great Power satellite.” 

By Canadians this book will bear careful reading. We have 
lived with this Anglo-American relationship more intimately than 
anyone else for about two centuries. We ought to understand 
it, but there is plentiful evidence that in our own interest we 
don’t understand it well enough. At atime when we are caught 
in an agonizing reappraisal of the Canadian position in the 
North Atlantic Triangle in matters of trade and defence in par- 
ticular, the reading of this pungently written small book is a 
thought-provoking, even disturbing, exercise. The missing 
chapter, in this reviewer’s opinion, is one on forms of government 
and concepts of democracy. The workings in particular of the 
American congressional system, with its divided responsibilities 
and almost unlimited opportunities for obstructionism, poses one 
of the most serious, and by Americans least appreciated, pro- 
blems not only in the conduct of Anglo-American affairs but in 
the framing and implementing of high policy in all the relations 
of the United States in the international scene. 


University of Toronto GEORGE W. BROWN 


BOUNDARY WATERS PROBLEMS: Canada and the United States. 
By L. M. Bloomfield and Gerald F. Fitzgerald. 1958. (Toronto: 
Carswell. x, 264pp. $6.25.) 


Water is fast becoming an invaluable commodity in the world 
community. Urbanization, industrialization, growth of popula- 
tion, more irrigation, all these mean increased consumption and 
use of water. Unfortunately, man paid little attention to 
nature’s distribution of water resources when he drew boundary 
lines between states; and many rivers now flow across or some- 
times along these boundary lines. When, therefore, competition 
for water grows keen, it often gives rise to disputes between 
neighbouring states about the division of the waters of rivers 
that they have in common. Today, serious international discord 
exists over the development of the Indus, the Jordan, and the 
Nile; and, in our own region, Columbia River development is still 
a bone of contention between Canada and the United States. 

A basic problem in settling these controversies is that the 
international law governing international rivers is still in a 
primitive stage; the issues are novel and practice, far less custom, 
has not crystallized. Consequently, in the face of the acute 
international river problems of today, international lawyers are 
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groping toward new principles that will be just and will be 
acceptable to both upstream and downstream states. 

In this search for principles, past experience in settling water 
problems is of great assistance. With that in mind, the authors 
of this book have furnished us with a most helpful study of the 
International Joint Commission, the body set up jointly by 
Canada and the United States under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. This body was given wide powers, judicial, 
investigative and administrative, over problems caused by 
boundary waters and waters flowing across the boundary. Its 
success in resolving these problems during the nearly fifty years 
of its existence has been extraordinary. It has dealt unani- 
mously with all but a few of the 72 dockets that have come 
before it. This record suggests that a study of its practices and 
procedures will be rewarding for those seeking remedies for 
similar problems eleswhere. 

The book under review is in two parts. Part I is an essay 
on the International Joint Commission. The history of the 
Treaty creating it is recounted; and the réle of the Commission 
is outlined and its work is discussed concisely but with sufficient 
detail to give one a good perspective of what it has accomplished. 
This part ends with the authors’ conclusions about the Com- 


mission. They find much to praise in it and say that it “... has 
developed techniques . . . which are a model for the world,” and 
also that it has “. . . shown the peoples of North America and 


the world at large that neighbours can, with good will, solve 
even their most serious difficulties through acceptance of the 
rule of law.” 

Part II contains a description of each of the 72 dockets dealt 
with by the Commission. It is mainly a guide to the rich store 
of material on diverse water problems in the records of the 
Commission; but the descriptions are carefully done and, though 
brief, they give a clear idea of the nature of the problem, the 
contentions of the parties, and the decision. Here, for example, 
one may find the arguments of the United States and of Canada 
on such questions as the legality of diverting the Kootenay and 
Columbia rivers, and the right to compensation for downstream 
benefits. 

The authors’ purpose was “to make a factual contribution to 
current discussions on international rivers through a summary 
of the experience of the International Joint Commission.” They 
have done this brilliantly and more too, for their book is the 
best available one on the Commission. It will facilitate, and no 
doubt encourage, deeper study of the legal aspects of the inter- 
national river problems. 


University of British Columbia C. B. BOURNE 
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Goop FENCES MAKE Goop NEIGHBORS: Why the United States 
Provokes Canadians. By Joseph Barber. 1958. (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 280pp. $5.00.) 


Around the time the famous Congressional team of Hays 
and Coffin was discovering Canada during a round of banquets 
and air hops between various cities, Joseph Barber was also 
engaged in “doing’’ Canada for the same purpose—the enlighten- 
ment of the American public on their relations with their 
neighbour to the north (or were Canadians his intended 
audience?). Mr. Barber, on leave from administrative duties 
with the Council on Foreign Relations, has a “flair for antici- 
pating the news,” so the dust jacket asserts, and presumably his 
interest was stimulated by the growing interdependence of the 
two nations and the many controversies of recent years. In 
any event, the sub-title has fixed upon this latter phase of the 
relationship. 

Canadian readers may regret a tendency to magnify certain 
anti-American incidents and episodes (for example, resentments 
against the behaviour of American oil workers and servicemen) 
beyond their intrinsic importance. The author seems to have 
sought out a distorted picture of the relationship by relying 
unduly upon “the sure-fire conversational gambit” of “What is it 
about the Americans that bothers the Canadians?”, a question 
calculated more t> elicit Canadians’ concerns and fears regarding 
their close dependence upon the United States than to discover 
their appreciation of the many benefits that the contiguity has 
brought Canada—an equally valid and probably more typical 
aspect of Canadian opinion. On the strength of views culled 
in this manner the final chapter entitled “What We Owe Each 
Other” portrays Canadian attitudes as narrow-minded national- 
ism, unjustifiably suspicious of American intentions, with “a 
talent approaching genius on the part of some Canadians for 
making it look as though Canada is victimized by the Americans 
six days of the week.” Americans are advised to avoid affronting 
Canadian sensibilities as they go about their work and Canadians 
are counselled to display moderation and good temper, to 
recognize their position vis a vis the United States, and to accept 
the inevitable relationship in the light of “worse hazards in the 
world.” This appears to be the message of the title; but it 
leaves this reader wondering whether the writer is prepared to 
concede Canadians the right to a fence against the United States 
at all. It is doubtful that a book with this uninspiring though 
perhaps unavoidable conclusion will do much to improve Can- 
adian-American relations apart from the light it may shed upon 
that relationship. 
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This is the best basis upon which to approach Good Fences 
Make Good Neighbors. Canada and the United States must 
live together on a basis of intimacy, and the matters dealt with 
in this volume will continue to recur throughout the foreseeable 
future. Anyone who has laboured amid the labyrinth of news- 
paper clippings, reports and articles that are the unsatisfactory 
successors of the magnificent series of volumes published 
between 1936 and 1943 on the relations of Canada and the 
United States, will welcome the succinct, up-to-date presentation. 
The work is grounded on considerable study as well as travel 
and conversation and can be read with benefit on many important 
problems. In it are discussed recent interchanges of population, 
cultural exchanges, economic relationships, defence problems, 
boundary water questions and trade issues, with some aspects 
—the Trans-Canada pipeline, the DEW Line, the Columbia 
River power imbroglio, for example—being treated in fair detail. 
In presenting these issues and controversies the author offers 
certain insights that may aid Canadians in isolating and identi- 
fying that elusive, nebulous quantity that is the Canadian 
nationality—and in so doing, help them to discover themselves. 


University of Toronto MorRIS ZASLOW 


ADENAUER. The Authorized Biography. By Paul Weymar. 
Edited and translated by Peter de Mendelssohn. 1957. 


(Toronto: Collins. 543pp. $2.49 reprint.) 


It is usually a doubtful advertisement when you are assured 
that a new tome is an “authorized” biography, or an “official” 
history. If there is any general criticism to be made of this 
life of Adenauer it is in just this connection. Any treatment 
of the Federal Chancellor while he is still in office is bound to 
be partisan in flavour. This book is not a balanced judicial 
treatment of its subject. 

Yet, in spite of these reservations, this biography makes 
attractive reading and is quite useful for the student of con- 
temporary Europe. It answers a great many factual questions 
about Adenauer’s “origins,” how a Roman Catholic public man 
succeeded in surviving the Nazi storm with his integrity un- 
impaired, and the steps by which an astute politician could find 
his way to a position of responsibility and leadership in the 
amorphous complex of postwar occupied Germany. Again, 
about two-thirds of the book deals topically with postwar 
German problems, and in each case presents the problem, and its 
solution through the eyes of Adenauer. With this biography 
in mind one can grasp something of his approach: to contem- 
porary problems. But the treatment of themes is dressed up 
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in a literary polish, which often obscures the crude reality of 
the event. The wrangling and debates in the Allied Control 
Commission are almost unrecognizable. 

Paul Weymar’s biography, as “adapted and translated” is 
written primarily for current consumption. There is little effort 
to sketch a general analysis of the German scene at any time, 
in order to place Adenauer in perspective in the scene. On the 
contrary one is somehow lead by the nose, in and out of scenes 
and plots, where “der Alte” sits in the middle of the platform 
manipulating events. The facts may well be that he has 
dominated each of the selected scenes, but one knows that all 
has not been said; the opposition is disposed of, unheard. 

Peter de Mendelssohn, a very gifted author in his own right, 
has rendered a very smooth translation. But if it is he who has 
removed all reference to sources from the text, in his “adapting,” 
he has rendered a disservice to the close student of the German 
scene. Although there are large limitations if one is seeking 
the “final word” on Adenauer, this is a very readable book, and 
probably does all that one can really hope for, in the circum- 
stances, to make him understandable to his contemporaries. 


Acadia University PAUL G. CORNELL 
THE SERPENT AND THE TORTOISE: CHINA TopDAyY. By Edgar 
Faure. 1958. (Toronto: Macmillan. xvi, 205pp. $4.00.) 


Too many books about China have been noteworthy only for 
an excess of either adulation or abuse of the People’s Republic. 
Others are no more than travelogues, lost in the journalistic 
quest for the bizarre, picturesque or incredible. Edgar Faure’s 
account of “Communism in the Chinese manner” escapes all such 
categories. It is a terse and balanced analysis of acute observa- 
tions, originally addressed to the French public and recently 
translated by Lovett F. Edwards. 

The author’s qualifications were unique. He is a Roman 
Catholic, not a Marxist. Among other things, M. Faure has 
been Premier of France, in 1952 and 1955, and has held the 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs, Finance and Justice. During the 
war he was de Gaulle’s legal aide and later represented France 
at the Nuremberg trials. A specialist in Oriental languages, he 
is also one of the few western statesmen who can read the 
Russian press. He has viewed China with a discerning eye and 
taken note of the significant rather than the sensational. 

M. Faure begins by summarizing his conversations in 1957 
with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and the synthetic “Mr. L. W. M.” 
whose remarks faithfully echo those of almost any intellectual 
a visitor is likely to meet in Peking. These dialogues are as 
hors d’oeuvres to more substantial food. 
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The real value of the book is in its second part. M. Faure 
lucidly explains the political basis of the régime and its con- 
tinuity since 1949: the united front of the Communists with 
other parties in the Consultative Committee, the Congresses and 
within the Government itself; the “contract with the middle 
classes” (notably the business men) and with religious groups, 
the liquidation of landlords and the consolidation of peasant 
support. He defines clearly the separate identity of China in 
the Communist world, and Mao’s role, not comparable with that 
of either Tito or Kadar. 

Much more difficult and controversial is M. Faure’s account 
of the successive crises through which the regime has deliberately 
led the way: if nothing else, it demonstrates that the Chinese 
Communist Party has discovered in psychology a more formid- 
able armoury than any other. From it were drawn the weapons 
used in the remoulding campaign of 1950, in which many 
intellectuals were cleansed of the twelve bourgeois sins (includ- 
ing such diverse vices as opportunism, the idea of “face” or 
“face-saving”’ and idealism as opposed to Marxist materialism) 
and again in the period of “the three Antis” and “the five Antis,” 
aimed mainly against bureaucratism, fraud and sabotage. With 
admirable detachment, M. Faure discusses the phenomena of 
denunciations and self-criticism, the cheng-feng and rectification 
campaigns, the interval in which a Hundred Flowers were invited 
to bloom, the measures against right-wing deviationists and 
Mao’s refinements of the theory of contradictions. 

There was here slippery ground for any foreigner to travel, 
as M. Faure well knows. Perhaps his comments were more 
intelligible to Frenchmen familiar with the history of their own 
revolution than they will be to Anglo-American readers. His 
former rival, Pierre Mendés-France, visited China in 1958 and 
a similar study by him might be illuminating, but could hardly 
be more informative. 

M. Faure’s concluding outline of China’s economic prospects 
was sketchy and did nothing to explain “the great leap forward” 
of the past year. He is at his best in the subtleties of Chinese 
dialectic and the distinctive features of Maoist communism. 
This is a book of rare insight and its defect is brevity. 


Toronto EDWARD B. JOLLIFFE 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. By J. Russell Andrus and Azizali 
F. Mohammed. 1958. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 


ix, 517pp. $8.50.) 


The information available about the state of the economy of 
India is very large when compared with what is known about 
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Pakistan. In part this is due to the lack of basic information, 
especially in statistical form, but it is also a reflection of the 
relatively slight interest that has been attached by outsiders to 
Pakistan’s affairs. The publication of a comprehensive and well- 
organized volume covering most aspects of the economy of 
Pakistan is therefore much to be welcomed. 

Pakistan started life with tremendous disadvantages. Her 
territory consisted of segments torn out of the single economic 
area that had been undivided India. All the main centres of 
industry and commerce, especially Bombay and Calcutta, fell to 
Indian control. And a large proportion of the commercial 
middle-class left Pakistan for India; in return some seven million 
refugees had to be found the necessities of life and livelihood. 

During a period of political instability, economic development 
was often neglected while the struggle for power occupied the 
minds of political leaders and government administrators. 
Economic issues themselves formed part of the political battle. 
In particular the people of East Pakistan harboured a deep 
suspicion that they were being denied their fair share of invest- 
ment funds. 

The first task of those who controlled the economy of Pakistan 
was to ensure national survival. National income per capita 
has scarcely increased since independence, rising from Rs. 230 
in 1949-50 to Rs. 237 in 1955-56 (constant prices). In view of 
the margin of error in the statistical data, general living stand- 
ards may even have declined. None the less industrial production 
rose dramatically from its very small base (1950 — 100; 
1956 — 421). The most notable advance was the achievement of 
self-sufficiency in cheaper textiles. 

The present volume is concerned more with presenting a 
factual account (it contains 84 tables), rather than an assess- 
ment of economic policy. The general impression it leaves is 
that a far greater degree of effort is needed if Pakistan is to 
achieve that ‘economic break through”’ that leads to a continuing 
momentum towards stability and rising living standards. 


McGill University KetTH CALLARD 


THE SMALLER DRAGON. A Political History of Vietnam. By 
Joseph Buttinger. 1958. (New York: Praeger. 535pp. $6.00) 


In his monumental work, Mr. Buttinger adopts as his thesis 
the theory that the people of Vietnam have managed to resist 
communist invasion and domination from the North, a feat 


which was generally considered impossible at the signing of the 
Geneva Agreements, because they have survived as an entity, 
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several centuries of invasion, foreign occupation and even parti- 
tion in their history. The author conducts the reader through 
the period of Chinese rule, begun in 111 B.C. and ended in the 
tenth century. He describes the ensuing nine hundred years of 
independence which were characterized by autocratic and often 
despotic rule and occasioned by 150 years of civil strife and 
partition between the North and the South. 

The author spares no kind words in relating the early 
exploits of the Portuguese, English, and Dutch explorers and 
their subsequent treatment of native Asian populations, 
Similarly, he has little sympathy for the endeavours of the 
French missionaries in Vietnam who formed the advance guard 
of imperialism. The balance of the book deals with the misdeeds 
of the French conquerors and the injustices and inadequacies of 
French colonial rule. 

A very disturbing feature of the book is the footnote arrange- 
ment which places these at the end of each chapter and not at 
the bottom of the page. As much important information is 
contained in the notes, the careful reader is required to refer 
frequently to the end of the chapter. Perhaps the most out- 
standing feature is the addition of a comprehensive bibliography. 
The volume represents a vast amount of research and is un- 
doubtedly a valuable contribution to the ranks of English 
writings on the history of Vietnam — if only because there are 
are no others. 


Toronto VIRGINIA A. KERKHEIDE 





Shorter Notices 


CANADA YEAR BooK 1957-58. Issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 1958. (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 132Ipp. 
$5.00.) The 1957-58 edition of the Canada Yearbook, the 
official annual compendium of statistics offering data on all 
phases of Canadian life, contains some excellent special fea- 
ture articles on such topical subjects as ‘‘The International 
Geophysical Year’; “Developments in Canadian Immigra- 
tion’; “The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing.” Two 
large folding maps, one depicting principal mineral areas and 
one showing distribution of population are to be found inside 
the back cover. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 1955. Selected, edited, 
and introduced by Noble Frankland, assisted by Patricia 
Woodcock. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford, xxi, 513pp. $9.00.) 
Chatham House’s annual collection of documents for 1955 in- 
cludes material about the Geneva Conferences, the disarma- 
ment talks, and the Bandung Conference. The keynote is 
the détente that failed to materialize. To point up this theme 
the editors have used a peculiar chapter arrangement which 
starts in the beginning of the year and ignores the chronology 
of such topics as disarmament. Apart from the obvious 
difficulties which this causes, the book lives up to the usual 
standards of RIIA excellence. There is also a valuable 
chapter on the background of the Suez crisis. 
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INTERNATIONAL SECURITY, THE MILITARY ASPECT. The “Rocke- 
feller Report” on the Problems of U.S. Defense. America 
at Mid-Century series. 1958. (Toronto: Doubleday. 64pp. 
50c.) This is the report of Panel II. (International Secur- 
ity), one of seven in the current Special Studies Project of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. It contains a clear and con- 
cise appraisal of U.S. security policies and operations; and, 
after arriving at the conclusion that these leave much to be 
desired, offers a number of recommendations, the most im- 
portant of which are concerned with reform of the com- 
mand structure and with Service unification. The report also 
tends to contradict the assertion of the present U.S. admin- 
istration that “security with solvency” can only be achieved 
through maintaining a rigid ceiling on military expenditure. 
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PATTERNS OF GOVERNMENT. The Major Political Systems of 
Europe. By Samuel H. Beer and Adam B. Ulam and Associ- 
ates. 1958. (New York: Random House. xvi, 624pp. $6.75.) 


MODERN GOVERNMENTS. By Harold Zink. 1958. (Toronto: Van 
Nostrand. xv, 804pp. $7.50.) These two new American text- 
books on comparative foreign governments are, despite a 
certain similarity of approach, very different. Both deal with 
the traditional major European powers: Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, but the second includes, in addi- 
tion, chapters on Norway, Sweden, Japan, India, Latin Ameri- 
ca and Canada. Zink’s book is strictly a textbook complete 
with illustrations and other study aids, whereas Beer and his 
associates have produced a work which is both scholarly and 
readable. 


REPERTOIRE OF THE PRACTICE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL. Sup- 
plement 1952-1955. 1957. (New York: United Nations. ix, 
180pp. $1.75.) This topical guide to the proceedings of the 
Security Council covers the period from January 1952 to 
December 1955. It follows exactly the pattern established in 
the original volume. Further supplements covering later 
meetings will be forthcoming. 


REPERTORY OF PRACTICE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANS. Supple- 
ment No. 1, Volume II, Articles 55-111 of the Charter. 1958. 
(New York: United Nations. 457pp. $4.50.) This is an 
article by article survey of the proceedings of the major 
organs of the United Nations for the period September 1, 
1954, to September 1, 1956: Volume I covering Articles 1-55 
will be available in the near future. The Supplement follows 
the same pattern as the original volumes. (The original five 
volumes for the period 1946-1954 were reviewed in the 
Autumn, 1956, issue of the Journal.) 


WoRLD AFFAIRS: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. By Elton Atwater, 
William Butz, Kent Forster and Neal Riemer. 1958. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. ix, 621pp. $6.95.) This use- 
ful introduction to international relations for American under- 
graduates combines the problems approach with the inter- 
disciplinary approach. Numerous short readings are in- 
corporated into the text. 





Books Received 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


CANADA IN WorRLD AFrairs. From UN to NATO 1946-1949. By Robert A. 
Spencer. 1959. (Toronto: CILIA, Oxford. xi, 447pp. $5.00. [$4.00 to 
CITA Members].) 

CANADIAN JURISPRUDENCE. The Civil Law and Common Law in Canada. 
Edited by Edward McWhinney. 1959. (Toronto: Carswell. xvi, 
393pp. $7.50.) 

WiLL CLayToN. A Short Biography. By Ellen Clayton Garwood. 1959. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. xii, 164pp. $3.00.) 

THE COMING OF THE NEw Dea. The Age of Roosevelt. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 1959. (Toronto: Thomas Allen. xii, 669pp. $8.00.) 

THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN SOUTHEAST AsIA. By T. H. Silcock. 
1959. (Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. xvii, 259pp. $5.00.) 

CoMMUNIST EcoNomic Statecy. The Role of East-Central Europe. By 
Jan Wszelaki. 1959. (Washington: National Planning Association. 
xii, 132pp. $3.00.) 

THE COMMUNIST Party OF PoLAND. An Outline of History. By M. K. 
Dziewanowski. 1959. (Toronto: Reginald Saunders. xvi, 369pp. 
$9.00. ) 

THE COMMUNIST WORLD AND Ours. By Walter Lippmann. 1959. (Tor- 
onto: Little, Brown. 56pp. $2.25.) 

La CRISE DU SYSTEME DE SECURITE COLLECTIVE DES NATIONS UNIES 1946- 
1957. By Fernand Van Langenhove. 1958. (Brussels: Institut Royal 
des Relations Internationales. 272pp.) 

THE DivipeD LAND. By Geoffrey Chandler. 1959. (Toronto: Macmil- 
lan. xiii, 214pp. $4.25.) 

FOUNDATIONS OF CAPITALISM. By Oliver C. Cox. 1959. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 500pp. $7.50.) 

FREEDOM CHOOSES SLAVERY. By J. Freire d’Andrade. 1959. (Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson. 139pp. $3.25.) 

GEOGRAPHY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS. By J. P. Cole. (Baltimore: Penguin Books. 
346pp. 70c.) 

THE GOVERNANCE OF MODERN BuRMA. By J. S. Furnivall. 1959. (New 
York: IPR. iv, 132pp. $2.50.) 

THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. By A. P. Thornton. 1959. (Tor- 
onto: Macmillan. xiv, 370pp. $5.75.) 

LABOUR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Walter Galenson. 1959. 
(New York: Wiley. xiii, 304pp. $6.75.) 

MopDERN SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN FERTILITY PROBLEM. By Richard L. 
Meier. 1959. (New York: Wiley. xiii, 263pp. $5.95.) 

POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF JAPANESE IN SMALL ENTERPRISES. By Allan B. 
Cole. 1959. (New York: IPR 155pp. $3.00.) 

PRIMER OF FREE GOVERNMENT. By William B. Chalfant. 1959. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 160pp. $3.00.) 

PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. By Alexander L. George. 1959. (Toronto: Copp 
Clark. xxii, 287pp.) 

A SHort History or CANADA. By D. C. Masters. 1958. (Toronto: Van 
Nostrand. 191pp. $1.35.) 

THE TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN DrpLomacy. By William Appleman Williams. 
1959. (Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 219pp. $4.75.) 

Two YEARS OF FRENCH FOREIGN Ponicy. Vichy 1940-1942. By Adrienne 
Doris Hytier. 1958. (Paris: Librairie Minard. Geneve: Librairie 
E. Droz. 402pp.) 

WILSON’s FoREIGN PoLicy IN Perspective. An Interpretation by Harold 
M. Vinacke, Charles Seymour, Sir Llewellyn Woodward, Samuel 
Flagg Bemis and Edward H. Beuhrig. 1957. (Toronto: Copp Clark. 
176pp. $5.00.) 
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when YOU talk... 
do people listen? 


You probably know —and per- 
haps have envied— people who 
never seem at a loss for words. 
In business, they always seem able 
to express opinions in words that 
carry weight and build a reputa- 
tion for sound judgment. At so- 
cial affairs, they talk easily and 
entertainingly whatever the con- 
versation turns to. And whenever 
they talk, people listen. 


Why? What do they have that 
makes them both interesting and 
impressive? The answer is some- 
thing we can all acquire — broad 
knowledge — and the quickest, sur- 
est, easiest way of adding to your 
knowledge is by having a set of 
the world-famous Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in your home. 


The latest edition of Britannica 
—the greatest treasure of know- 
ledge ever published—is now 
available to you direct from the 
publisher at a cost so low it is as 
easy as buying a book a month. 
All 24 volumes will be delivered to 
you NOW. You pay later on an 
easy Book a Month Payment Plan. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the most valuable gift you can give 


yourself and your family — the 
priceless gift of knowledge. In- 
formation on every subject signifi- 
cant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a 
library of 1,000 books containing 
23,494 magnificent photographs, 
maps, and drawings, 27,207 pages, 
and over 38,000,000 words. In 
every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete refer- 
ence set published. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
cannot help but have a lasting 
effect on you as well as on the 
development of your children. With 
this great storehouse of informa- 
tion at your fingertips, you and 
your family will soon acquire the 
habit of “looking it up in Britan- 
nica” and thus acquire the com- 
mand of language... the interest- 
ing information ... the authorita- 
tive knowledge that makes people 
listen when you talk. 


Mail the coupon below today for 
a free copy of the beautiful new, 
full colour Preview Booklet which 
describes the great new edition of 
the world-renowned Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — now available to you 
direct from the publisher. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Dept. 107-H 
Terminal Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your Preview Booklet 
on the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, plus 


mail this coupon 


for 
Name 
free booklet! 
Address _..... 
CO ssbscceseus 


information on how I may obtain it direct from the publisher 
on the Book a Month Payment Plan. 


Please Print 


. Province 


In the U.S. write E. B., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


